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I 


o talk of the problem of this or that industry is common enough, as 
| we all know. This kind of language is usually employed when the 
question is political; what is to be done by the government of the day 
about this or that industry? The phrase is no doubt useful and sensible in 
this context, and in this sense we can properly talk about the coal problem. 
Yet if we wish to understand the recent history of the coal industry, the 
first step towards wisdom lies in seeing that there was not one coal problem 
only; rather there were several, and to trace the interrelations of all of them 
would require the utmost help that theory and experience can give. 
Many questions in the economics of the coal industry have always been 
of a highly regional character and will remain so. This is largely owing to 
the domination which geological circumstances exert, so that the uni- 
formity which exists in many branches of manufacture cannot be repro- 
duced on the coalfields. Within the conditions which generally surround 
deep-mining (and open-cast production is no longer of commercial im- 
portance in this country, despite its revival during the present war) there 
is a great difference between a field which is approaching exhaustion such 
as the Lancashire and Cheshire, and a great centre of unworked reserves 
such as the present Midland (Amalgamated) District, which includes south 
Yorkshire and great parts of the midlands, where much new development 
went on between the wars in rich seams. Again, there is a fundamental 
difference of condition between one coal-mining part of Scotland and 
another; for the Lanarkshire field is in decline and the future development 
must go east, bearing with it much of Scots industry and national life. 
Within each coalfield, also, conditions vary indefinitely from pit to pit and 
from working to working, while every extensive piece of new development 
meets its own peculiar combination of underground conditions. 
The highly specialized markets which the different fields and pits serve 
have been scarcely less important in creating the characteristic regionalism 
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of this industry than its physical conditions, with which they are intimately 
connected. For many purposes, although it must sound paradoxical to say 
so, it is a serious mistake to think of the coal industry as producing simply 
coal, Those who run the mines think of themselves as supplying their 
customers with gas-coal or coking coal or household coal or large steam 
coal or some other variety of coal which is in demand. Some industries 
can afford to be catholic in their tastes; electrical generating stations, for 
example, can burn the worst muck that ever came out of a mine. But for 
many industrial purposes the different sorts of coal are no more inter- 
changeable than are the different kinds of steel. The problems of county 
Durham, which produces gas and coking coal of high quality for the steel 
industry of the north and the gas industry of London and the south coast, 
are different from those of an anthracite region such as the western parts 
of south Wales. Household coal producers have their own interests and 
special view of the world. Means of communication between producer and 
market also produce important divisions. Above all, in this country there 
has long been a profound, although nowadays less obvious, divergence of 
interest between the fields supplying the inland market of Great Britain, 
whether by railway or coasting steamship, and those which used to depend 
heavily upon overseas exports and the bunkering trade, such as the coal 
valleys behind Cardiff and the fields which export from the harbours of the 
north-east coast. 

All this is the commonest information of the coal trade. But those of us 
who stand outside must keep the regional character of the coal industry 
constantly in mind if we are to understand its recent history. Not only 
does this regionalism mean that the economic interests of the different 
fields and pits are often widely divergent and sometimes as a consequence 
opposed, but these divergences and clashes have found striking expression 
throughout the industrial relations and the politics of a highly contentious 
and most political industry. But for our purpose the regionalism of the 
industry may be taken as given. It was not one of the specific problems of 
the industry during the inter-war period, for it is as old as coal-mining in 
Great Britain. The problems of those years were national, in the sense that 
they affected the volume of employment and the rate of wages, the volume 
of capital investment and the rate of profit, throughout the coal industry 
as a whole, although with important regional variations. It will be sug- 
gested here that so far as there was anything which could be called a coal 
problem in those years, it lay in the interaction of the many causes 
at work; a mingling so constant and inveterate that the whole only too 
often appeared a mass of complexity too great for solution. Yet it was just 
this emergence of formidable national problems which gave the regionalism 
of the coal industry extraordinary significance for our period. The industry 
was singularly unfitted, by its past experience and the ingrained habits of 
mind and temperament which proceeded from it, to cope with a crisis 
which demanded general conceptions and concerted measures. The narrow 
view complicated infinitely the task of dealing with the economic problems 
referred to and constituted itself a problem of the first magnitude; a 
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political problem of the leadership and working together of the coal 
industry. 

In the paragraphs which follow, the economic problems of a national 
scale which beset the industry between the two World Wars and the 
solutions adopted at the time will be described in roughly chronological 
order. This is not the only angle from which they might be considered. 
They might be analysed in their relations and proportions, as those appear 
to-day, now that the inter-war period is closed. There would be much value 
in such an analysis, but it is well to point out that in applying it one would 
be employing a view of the true nature of the events which itself grew up 
slowly during those years. The growth of that conception of the history of 
the industry, the mere fact that opposed views were held by different 
persons or even by the same persons at different periods and that these had 
a determining effect from time to time upon events, is a very important 
part of the story. Chronology brings this out, and it may perhaps help us 
to avoid, by paying close attention to thoughts and feelings now forgotten, 
the genial ineptitude of the man at Othello, who was overheard to mutter 
as he watched the action of the play, ‘ With a little give and take on both 
sides, all this might have been avoided’. 


II 


It will be necessary to go back for a moment to the period before the first 
World War, especially to the years of rapid mining development between 
1880 and 1913.! The extraordinary success and activity of that time, the 
high profits, the overflowing royalties, implanted standards of what was 
normal and natural in the minds of many colliery owners, managements 
and royalty owners which were carried over into the post-war period, 
where they played an important role. Among the mineworkers, the same 
period saw a swift growth of trade unionism and political consciousness 
and a marked radicalizing of the social philosophy of most of their leaders. 
This development belongs to the sphere of social history rather than of 
economics, but it was to have a decisive effect upon the way in which the 
economic problems of the inter-war age were met. 

The coal industry, as is well known, reached in 1913 a peak of aggregate 
output and of export sales, which had been rapidly expanding for more 
than half a century. The annual average production of the British mines 
in the 1850’s had been 70 million tons; in the nineties, 1t was over 200 
million tons. The output of the year 1913 was 287 million tons, nearly 
one-half the European output of those days, of which 94 million tons went 


1 Some of the more important sources for the history of the British coal 
industry between the wars are quoted below. See also (each written from its own 
angle) the P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planning) Report on the Coal Industry 
(1936), and two recent books, by no means uncontroversial in character, which 
throw a backward light: M. Heinemann, Britain’s Coal (1944) and Harold 
Wilson, Mew Deal for Coal (1945). See also, among older books, A. M. Neuman, 
Economic Organisation of the British Coal Industry (1934) and (an American view) 
I. Lublin and H. Everett, The British Coal Dilemma (1927). 
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out of the country, including coal shipped for steamer use.! Yet the swift 
upward rise in the British coal output was not without parallel elsewhere. 
The period between the Franco-German War and the first World War was 
an age of vast coal developments. Production in the United States was 
ahead of our own in 1913, while that of the country we were about to 
fight, Germany, was not only very large but had grown since 1870 far 
faster than our own. 

The truth was that in the industrializing western lands of the nineteenth 
century the coal industry enjoyed almost a monopoly as the source of fuel 
and power. It was not until the latter years of that century that the rapid 
spread of the use of electricity and oil showed that other forms of energy 
were available than coal burnt in the raw or coked. Electricity develop- 
ments helped the dazzling progress of German industry in the early 1900's; 
even conservative Britain, radical where she was most sensitive, began to 
bunker her battle-cruisers with oil. These things foreshadowed a vast 
change, which was to be accelerated by the ensuing war, in the funda- 
mental business of supplying energy to the world’s industries and warmth 
to those of its populations who live in temperate climates. But the im- 
mediate effects did not upset the rate of growth of the demand for coal. 
World consumption is estimated to have increased on average by about 
4% per annum for many years before 1913.” 

This swift, reliable increase in demand accounted not only for the for- 
ward surge of the coal industries, but particularly for the expansion of 
British coal exports. The output per man per shift in the mines of this 
country compared favourably with that of all the major coal-producing 
countries except the United States, where natural conditions were 
exceptionally good.? Combined with her oceanic position and the 
relatively cheap rail-haul from mine to port, low production costs enabled 
Great Britain to dominate the sea-borne coal trade of the world. The 
grasp upon big export business, much of it essential for the industrial life 
of other nations, and of bunkering at ports all over the world, was to be a 
factor of the greatest political and strategic importance during the four 
years of war which followed. 

The output of 1913 was reached in a world where the conditions of coal 
production and consumption differed in many ways from those of to-day. 
It is worth noting that to mining engineers, whose eyes are fixed less upon 
aggregate output than on output per man per shift worked, this age of the 
famous peak now appears to have been a pioneering age. The men of the 
coal industry before 1914, the employers, the mining engineers, the work- 
men, the machinery makers, were, we read, ‘a great race of men. . . what- 
ever their faults...fit to rank with the greatest of Britain’s industrial 


' Ministry of Fuel and Power, Statistical Digest, 1944 (Cmd. 6639), Table 1. 

* World Coalmining Industry (International Labour Office, Geneva, 1938), 1, 75. 

° The British output per manshift was higher in those days than that in the 
Ruhr coalfield, our only important competitor; Ministry of Fuel and Power: 
Report of the Technical Advisory Committee on Coalmining, 1945 (Cmd. 6610), 
para. 154. 
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pioneers’.' This description is undoubtedly just, and draws our attention 
to the technical aspect of coal-mining. 

Broadly speaking, coal winning in Great Britain before the first World 
War was pick and shovel work. While machinery and power were em- 
ployed in the shaft for taking down and bringing up the men, for raising 
coal to the surface, for ventilation, for some of the illumination and other 
purposes, the actual business of hewing coal at the face, loading it into the 
tubs and to a small extent of moving these about underground, was done 
by hand, at the cost of the maximum physical effort of which men are 
capable. Much of it was not only hard work; it was also an intensely 
skilled handicraft of a co-operative nature, created in its traditions and 
practices largely during the nineteenth century. 

The introduction of machine mining had been begun before 1914, but 
it was no more than a beginning. In 1913 the percentage of the output 
mechanically cut was only 8°% of the whole. The number of mechanical 
conveyors used at the face was still fewer; about 360 conveyors against 
2900 coal cutters. Other forms of underground transport had scarcely 
begun to change. Endless rope haulage was general, while at the face 
hand-tramming and pony-putting persisted by the side of the new con- 
veyors.* The roads underground followed the seams and were often 
undulating and tortuous, as many a visitor to the coalfields has learned 
to his cost, unsuitable for any but the form of transport already in use. 

The organization of the industry was dictated by natural conditions, 
by the scale of demand and the varied habits of consumers, and by the 
productive methods of the time. Generally speaking, undertakings were 
numerous, ownership dispersed and the average output per mine small. 
But there was a tendency, marked though gradual, for the number of pits 
to decline and average output to go up. Production became concentrated 
within larger undertakings in proportion as markets expanded and the 
capital expenditure required for mining at great depths increased. These 
tendencies continued during and after the war. By 1924, there were in this 
country 2481 mines producing coal as a principal product, belonging to 
about 1400 colliery undertakings. But of these, 323 undertakings produced, 
in the year 1923, over 84% of the output.? Since so many undertakings 
were able to survive, it follows that many were very small and the costs of 
output per ton varied greatly. This industry was at one and the same time 
the stronghold of an old-fashioned and intensely competitive individualism, 
and of the most modern and highly integrated concerns, especially at the 
point where its activities became linked with those of the chemical and 


heavy metallurgical trades.* 


1 Ibid. para. 1a. 

{I bidsparas! (20, 21 and 22: 

3 Report of the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925), vol. 1, Report 
(Cmd. 2600), p. 47. For the official meaning of the words undertaking and mine 
and an explanation of the variations in the official figures, see the Annex to the 
same Report, Section I. 

4 A valuable general description of the industry on the eve of the first World 
War is to be found in H. Stanley Jevons, The British Coal Trade (1915). 
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The one great unifying factor in the coalfields, where local and regional 
influences were paramount, was the labour question. An industry so 
lavish of the effort of muscle and tendon maintained a huge labour force.' 
Much of the growth of the British mining population was as true pioneering 
settlement as that of the new farming and mining countries abroad. Where 
expansion was carried on far from the towns, the colliery companies 
supplied the houses; hence the miners’ rows of Scotland, the dismal town- 
ships of north Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire and much other bad and 
indifferent housing. This tradition was pursued even during the inter-war 
period on the last new coalfield to be opened up, that in east Kent.* 
Many miners and their families have consequently been segregated, 
especially in south Wales and the north of England, under conditions 
which make the worst of their isolation from the rest of the nation. This 
separation imparts a deep imprint to the mining communities which are 
subject to it. More than anything else, it has helped to give the character 
of a social war to the economic disputes over questions of wages, hours and 
working conditions which grew in number and range as trade unionism 
developed among the miners. It made the miner one of the best trade 
unionists and often one of the worst politicians in the island, and it partly 
accounts for the rough way in which, during the last thirty years, the 
interests of the nation have been time and again pushed aside by both 
parties to the big disputes on the coalfields, as well as for the ignorant 
reaction to those events of a general public which knew, and was content 
to know, little or nothing of the causes behind them.% 

If the structure of the coal industry and its industrial relations were still 
of a nineteenth-century style, so too it might be added was the British coal 
consumer. There is often a heavy price to pay for the excitements and the 
gains of a pioneering age. Much has been heard of the famous dust-bowl 
of the United States and elsewhere, created by the heedless exploitation 
of the last century. Nineteenth-century Britain lived without shame 
beneath the dust-bowl in the sky created by the coal smoke of its cities. 
We were most wasteful consumers of coal, judged by the standards of a later 

' The peak of employment did not exactly correspond with the peak of output. 
Even more persons were employed for a few years after the war than the 
1,107,000 who were working in the industry in 1913 (Cmd. 6639, Table I). 


But the immediate after-war years were in some ways exceptional, as will later 
be seen. 


* Ministry of Fuel and Power, Kent Coalfield, Regional Survey Report (H.M.S.O. 
1945), paras. 81-5, contains some interesting comment. 

° There is a large and growing literature on industrial relations in the coal- 
mining industry, much of it obviously partial although usually throwing some 
light. On the immediate pre-1914 period, see, for example, Mr Jack Lawson’s 
life of Mr Herbert Smith, The Man in the Cap (1941) and Mr Ness Edwards’s 
History of the South Wales Miners’ Federation (1938), vol. 1; undocumented and 
prejudiced but written with inside knowledge. Of a more academic stamp, there 
is Mr W. D. Stewart’s discussion of the Minimum Wage Bill of 1912 in his 
Mines, Machines and Men (1935) and Prof. D. H. Robertson’s contemporary 
account of the strike of that year, Economic Fragments (1931), pp. 58-86. But the 


true history of these years, making full use of all sources of information, has yet 
to be written. 
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time. This situation had altered little by 1914 and coal utilization was not 
studied seriously in this country until the first World War created shortages 
of fuel. 

Lil 


From this brief description of the pioneering or heroic age it will easily be 
seen that the incursion of the state into mine ownership during the 1914-18 
war was generally regarded as a move of the most extraordinary kind, since 
it was judged by the standards of the past. Control was, however, forced 
on by an accumulation of difficulties in the production and distribution of 
coal. These led to the taking over first of the south Wales field, which was 
vital for the fleet and the mercantile marine, in December 1916, and of the 
entire industry by the second Coalition Government in March 1917. It is 
not necessary to say much of the history of the control; ! it was a war-time 
expedient, and its main problem, how to obtain coal at any cost, was 
different from that of the inter-war period, when the question came 
increasingly to be how to reduce costs in such a way as to afford a return 
to capital and labour, even at very low prices. War prices were high, 
immediate post-war prices even more so. The best work of the control seems 
to have lain in maintaining the exports which were vital to the conduct of 
the war, in organizing distribution on the inland market and controlling 
prices at home and abroad. Few improvements in the methods or 
organization of production can be recorded as a consequence of its labours. 
Output per man fell heavily, from causes of which some of the most im- 
portant were outside the powers of the Coal Controller; for example, no 
effort had been made to retain labour in the industry, and a quarter of a 
million men are said to have joined up by August 1915; a heavy blow to an 
industry which depended much on the muscles of the young adult man. 
The story of the decontrol of the coal industry has been told elsewhere 
in this Review.2 It was done in a hurry, under the pressure of the world- 
wide collapse of prices and depression of trade, in March 1921. A heavy 
loss had been incurred. The bulk of this loss was caused by the bad trade 
from the end of 1920 onwards and would in the ordinary way have fallen 
upon the industry. But the fact that any loss at all had been suffered was 
enough to damn the control in the eyes of many, while the accumulation 
of the deficit had become rapid enough to alarm the government. Further- 
more, the mines had become the centre of violent controversy. For the 
miners pressed their demand for public ownership of the mines as soon as 
the war was over, and in the spring of 1919 a Royal Commission was 
appointed to examine this and other questions, under the chairmanship of 


Mr Justice Sankey. 


1 The history of the control has been told by Sir Richard Redmayne, The 
British Coalmining Industry during the War (1923). See also the evidence given by 
the late Sir Arthur Lowes Dickinson, who had been Financial Adviser to the 
Coal Controller, before the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (the 
‘Sankey’ Commission) in 1919, Minutes of Evidence, vol. 1 (Cmd. 359). 

2 R. H. Tawney, ‘The abolition of economic controls, 1918-21’, Economic 


History Review, x1 (1943). 
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The Commissioners were united in recommending that the private 
ownership of unworked coal should cease and private royalty rights be 
transferred to the state. They were not agreed on the question of public or 
private ownership of the mines. The government of the day chose not to 
act upon either question. In view of the fact that no convincing refutation 
of the case for public ownership of the unworked coal had been made out 
and that private royalties were actually abolished some twenty years later, 
the failure to settle the matter then and there must be judged a serious 
blunder. The miners, who thought that the mines ought to have been taken 
over too and who in general much overrated the possibilities of the Com- 
mission, felt that they had been let down by the rest of the community, not 
for the first time. The suspicion of government promises and fair words so 
engendered had its influence on the course the miners followed in the next 
few years. Meanwhile, despite their disappointment, they felt their position 
strong. The Commission’s findings resulted in a wage increase, which was 
followed by another, to meet the constantly rising cost of living, obtained 
by a three weeks’ strike in the autumn of 1920. Most miners valued more 
than these wage increases the reduction of the working day to seven hours, 
exclusive of winding times, which had occurred under the Seven Hours 
ACtion 1019. 

The Sankey Commission was a major incident in the history of industrial 
relations in the coalfields. Yet neither the two big parties to the dispute 
nor the government discussed the future of the industry in any other terms 
than those drawn from its highly successful past. In fact, the pioneering 
age was over; the age of intensive mechanical coal-mining was about to 
begin. But the ambiguity of events is such that it would have taken a wise 
head to see great trouble approaching the affairs of this industry in the 
early twenties. It is true that decontrol was followed immediately by 
drastic wage reductions, intended to bring labour costs into line with prices 
as they tumbled down from inflation heights. These were enforced by the 
owners in the teeth of a desperate strike from April to July rg21. But the 
stoppage created arrears of orders to be cleared off in the next six 
months. The next year saw a big coal strike in the United States and a 
wholly unlooked-for demand for British coal in that country. The French 
invaded the Ruhr in 1923, and the decline in German output again left 
a great gap to be filled. By 1925 the influence of these windfall demands 
was over,' and it began to be possible to see the long-term prospects in 
something like perspective. 

Unfortunately, a cool examination of these prospects was out of favour 
at that time with the colliery owners, and no less so with the workers, both 
of whom found themselves facing an immediate crisis. The export trade 

* Sir (then Mr) Ernest Gowers, Permanent Under-Secretary for Mines pointed 
out the confusion and misleading influence of these events on the expectations of 
the industry in his evidence before the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry 
(the ‘Samuel’ Commission) of 1925 (Report, p. 4). Itis interesting to compare 
with this Prof. J. H. Jones’s remark on the attitude of delegates to an inter- 


national coal conference at London in 1929 towards the impending industrial 
depression (The Coalmining Industry (1939), p. 377, footnote). 
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worsened rapidly towards the end of 1924 and throughout the first half of 
the next year. The return to the gold standard in 1925 was the last straw 
for the big exporting districts such as Northumberland and Glamorgan- 
shire.’ The position in the eyes of the owners was comparatively simple. 
Output per manshift was still below the pre-war figure, and output was 
only maintained by the aid of a swollen labour force;? coal prices were 
high, profits negligible. Labour costs formed 71% of the total costs of coal 
winning ; mechanization might reduce these, but it would be a slow process 
and by itself it was not enough. Wages must come down or hours of work 
must be increased, probably both. The owners therefore announced, as 
they were indeed entitled to do, that they would not renew the national 
wage agreement which had been reached in 1921 and renewed in 1924. 

This announcement carried a double significance; it meant that wages 
were to come down and that they were to be reduced in competition be- 
tween the different fields. Every miner, and especially every worker in the 
export fields, knew what his fate was to be. Before the war, all mining 
wages had been settled by collective bargaining upon a district basis. 
Following the flat-rate increases which were granted to meet the war cost 
of living, national agreements had been instituted. These were highly 
prized by the miner, who knew the vulnerability of his wages position in an 
industry where inter-district competition was always lively and in bad 
times intense. He valued hardly less the principle of the minimum wage 
which the two national agreements embodied. For the miner, therefore, 
everything was at stake; and this accounts for his belligerency and tenacity 
in the struggle that followed, in the General Strike of May 1926, and the 
long coal stoppage. It lay behind his adherence to the senseless war-cry 
(so it seemed to the outsider whose pocket was not affected) of ‘Not a penny 
off, not a minute on’, and his heroic loyalty to leaders who led his cause to 
disaster. 

So much requires to be said of the dispute of the middle twenties, the 
product of great sufferings, great passions and great mistakes. As for the 
government of the day, it paid money for time to think, but seems to have 
thought to little purpose. Wages came down competitively ; Northumber- 
land and Durham, for example, maintained a greater proportion of over- 
seas trade than other districts and also captured a considerable proportion 
of the coastwise coal trade of the country during the remainder of the 
inter-war period, because the reduction of cash wages per shift went 
further there than in any other coalfield.? National negotiation dis- 
appeared; it was not until 1936 that the establishment of the Joint Standing 
Consultative Committee of owners and men, with power to discuss all 
questions of common interest, not excluding general principles applicable 

1 Economists hardly need to be reminded that the influence of the return to 


gold on the coal industry formed the subject of a famous and penetrating chapter 
in Mr (now Lord) Keynes’s pamphlet, The Economic Consequences of Mr Churchill 


(1925). 
2 Cmd. 6610, para. 32. : 
3 The figures of wages, costs and proceeds for the period are analysed by 


J. H. Jones, op. cit. pp. 46-7. 
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to the determination of wages under district negotiations, appeared to 
acknowledge that the purely district view was becoming out of date. The 
question of the minimum did not become practical politics again until the 
present war. 

Meanwhile, the hours in the working day were lengthened from seven 
to eight, exclusive of winding times, by legislation in 1926, and it was not 
until 1930 that the day was shortened again to seven and a half hours. 
A Coal Mines Reorganization Act, in 1926, was another result of the 
stoppage; its practical effect was almost nil, and the problem of the 
structure of the industry had to be taken up again, as will be seen later. 
The main importance of the dispute of 1925-6, therefore, lies in this, that 
the solution adopted for the slumping sales and profits of the early twenties 
was certainly not that of the miners, who had taken up an impractically 
rigid and long-term position in favour of any other costs being reduced 
except labour costs; was not even that believed to have been preferred by 
the government of the day, who inclined towards the middle way of the 
Samuel Commission, without nourishing fervour enough to carry it into 
law; but was entirely that suggested by regional competition within the 
industry. It took the form of an attack upon labour costs, to the exclusion 
of other costs, by the most simple and direct way, the alteration of wages 
and hours. The way in which this was done embittered the relations of 
managements and men for the rest of the inter-war years and made 
extremely difficult the introduction of those other methods of reducing 
costs which were essential; for these required for their perfect success the 
intelligent and willing co-operation of the miners. 


IV 


Looking back, it is impossible to see the events of 1925-6 as anything other 
than a tragedy, as terrible and heroic as most, produced on the one hand 
by the peculiar brand of rugged individualism, both nervous and swash- 
buckling, which was fashionable in the coal industry of the twenties and 
on the other by remarkable leadership among the miners, combined with 
a temporary vogue for the Direct Action idea of 1912 and a wonderful 
absence of political wisdom. The question now is, however, whether the 
policies which followed and were largely the cause of the great stoppage 
succeeded in curing the ills of the industry. The whole of the events of 
1925-6 had been an attempt to shake free from business depression; but it 
soon appeared, without success. The reduction in output continued 
throughout the inter-war years; that for the years 1935-7 was still on 
average nearly 16% below that of the three years 1911-13. The fall in the 
volume of employment was much greater, mainly owing to the increasing 
efficiency of labour, being 28% for the same period. There were, of course, 
better and worse years for both production and employment; the general 
industrial depression made the years 1929-33 very bad indeed, quite 
nightmarish in the recollection of anyone who visited the stagnant export 
fields at the time; from then onwards there was a slow recovery. Prices 
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and profits ruled low, improving from 1933. The average profit per ton 
for the last ten years before the war, from 1929 to 1938, was no more than. 
7d.; this was a profit, but low and nothing like, it is said, what was needed 
for new investment in the industry.! 

This was a profoundly unsatisfactory position, from the point of view of 
everyone except the consumer, who gained a temporary advantage from 
exceptionally low prices at the expense of his own long-term interest in the 
new capital growth of the industry and of the miner’s family. It directed 
attention towards a circumstance which was known in the twenties but had 
been too often swept aside in that violent warfare. 

At an early date, those who knew conditions abroad pointed out that 
there was an international depression of the coal industry. This was so 
throughout the twenties and the thirties, and it provides the key to much 
which would be unintelligible from British experience taken by itself. 
Both the productive and marketing aspects of the industry were under- 
going changes of a very important and widespread sort. On the demand 
side, the most striking fact was the dying down in the rate of increase of 
the demand for coal. This did not exclude increases of a local or temporary 
kind, but the trend was world-wide. As a result, the 4°% per annum 
estimated rate of growth of demand of the years before 1914 contrasts with 
an increment of only 0-3°%% per annum over a period of nearly a quarter 
of a century from 1913 to 1937.2 The fact was more easily observed than 
explained, and it cannot be professed that any perfectly satisfactory analysis 
of it exists. Broadly speaking, the monopoly of coal as a source of fuel and 
power, which had been crumbling before the first World War, broke up 
after it. Oil, natural gas and water power were the chief substitutes, but 
substitution was not always easy and much of the growth of new energy- 
providing industries was non-competitive or complementary in its effects. 
It is certain, however, that there was some displacement of coal, although 
the extent of it would be hard to measure statistically.? 

The main new influence affecting the position of coal seems, however, 
to have been fuel economy. The period between the wars was not long, as 
the life of industries goes, but numerous striking examples of growing 
effectiveness in the use of coal might be collected for this period from the 
industries, especially the public utilities and the heavy industries, of the 
leading industrial states. The inventiveness of the United States, where the 
average fuel efficiency of industries and railways is reckoned to have 
increased between 1909 and 1929 by approximately 33%,* was out- 
standing; but British electricity and gas undertakings, blast furnaces and 
railways, and the industries of Japan showed the same clear trend. 


1 J. H. Jones, op. cit. p. 369, footnote; Cmd. 6610, paras. 65-6 and 
Appendix I. ' 
2 World Coalmining Industry (International Labour Office, Geneva, 1938), 


eee 7 0: a 
{ There is a good discussion of the statistical difficulties involved in the 
International Labour Office’s above-mentioned publication 1, 82-94. 

4 Ibid. p. 95, quoting papers of the Second World Power Congress, 1930. 
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This admirable development in the power of the world’s industrial 
system to provide a larger amount of goods and services with the same or 
a less consumption of coal was not always to the disadvantage of the coal 
industry. Its general effect was, presumably, to stimulate the total demand 
for industrial energy, so the coal industry gained benefits, even while it was 
losing ground. But the adverse effects were sharply felt in a world where 
the coal industries had, until the first World War, been expanding rapidly 
and were themselves growing more efficient in turning out more coal for 
each man employed and for every shift worked. 

Already, before 1929, the growth of the coal industry in Europe had been 
arrested. Output on the continent increased between 1913 and 1929, but 
only by approximately the amount representing the fall in British produc- 
tion. In the United States, the coal industry did not grow at all over those 
same years, judged by the amount of coal won. This lack of development 
created fierce competition between field and field in the United States, 
with serious consequences for the American miner’s wages. In Europe, 
where no common political institutions existed and where three big coal- 
exporting countries were to be found in Great Britain, Germany and 
Poland, the fight was not only between field and field but also between one 
sovereign state and another. This was especially clear after 1929, when 
the onset of the world industrial depression aggravated the situation 
beyond measure. The fight was the fiercer because from 1925 onwards a 
remarkable change had been coming over the technique of deep coal- 
mining, and the continent had been one of the main centres of innovation. 
The immediate effect of technical progress was to increase substantially 
the productivity of the mines, although the bulk and in some countries the 
whole of the increase in output per manshift due to this cause was obtained 
after 1929. 

Potential over-capacity was no new thing in the coal industries, where 
pits do not easily go out of business and where the expensive apparatus of 
modern deep-mining makes it important to continue production so long 
as there is a hope of earning anything towards overheads. This had been 
observed in the United States as early as 1g00 and noted in Great Britain 
early in the twenties. Throughout the inter-war period and especially 
during the period of deep industrial depression between 1929 and 1932, the 
capacity of the coal industries of the world to produce more coal and lignite 
than the market could absorb at prices which would cover costs of produc- 
tion was an international problem. Surplus capacity, that is, the difference 
between the amount which existing mines, without any additional invest- 
ment of fixed capital, could produce and the amount of current output, 
was reckoned to exist, according to the best calculation that could be made 
in 1929, to the extent of about one-fourth in Germany, from a fourth 
to a third in Great Britain and about one-halfin Poland.! This alone would 
have been sufficient to account for the marked lowness of coal prices 
throughout the world, without the crisis of credit and the down-swing of 


' The Problem of the Coal Industry, Interim Report on its International Aspects 
by the Economic Committee of the League of Nations (Geneva, 1929), p. 9. 
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real investment in industry which began internationally in the year these 
estimates were collected. 

The problem was not without its hopeful side; the world’s increasing 
ability to supply its current needs of fuel and power with a smaller ex- 
penditure of labour was an indispensable step towards better standards of 
living, for coal miners as well as other people. But this could be in the 
long period only. The short-term effects were very different. The details 
of the struggle for coal markets which marked the twenties and the thirties 
are well within recollection, the more so because the governments, 
especially the European governments, took a harid with the usual ap- 
paratus of protective duties, subsidies, export bounties and controlled 
prices, preferential railway rates and so forth. Mining workers bore most 
of the burden, by a partial breakdown of labour standards; the domestic 
consumer played his part, by subsidizing export. 

None of these measures removed the general depression among coal 
industries. Their general effect was to push about the burden of that 
depression from country to country, from field to field and from pit to pit, 
under a system of temporary and partial advantages. That international 
agreements of some kind would sooner or later be necessary was the advice 
of international bodies such as the Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations in 1929 and the International Labour Office in 1938. Hard 
experience was beginning to bring practical men round to the same way 
of thinking. 

Great Britain, as the largest participator in the international coal trade, 
stood to lose most by the general depression of coal industries. She endured 
it, at heavy expense to her social and political life. Perhaps it follows that 
she had most to gain from international agreements, if they could be 
obtained; but throughout the twenties the British industry was in a weak 
position to seek agreements of this sort, because of the numerous manage- 
ments which had to be consulted. An increasing perception of the inter- 
national element in the situation and a growing recognition that, for the 
time being at any rate, an inelastic demand made it idle to hope to expand 
coal sales even at very low prices, brought about a change of mind in the 
industry towards the end of the decade which happened to coincide with 
a change of government. The law which followed, the Coal Mines Act of 
1930, represented a turning away from the policy, now bankrupt, of 1925-6. 
The ideas of the thirties were to prove unfavourable to rugged individualism 
and ultimately even to regional competition, at least of the old, full-blooded 

€: 
typ V 
It is usual to take up a party attitude towards the origins of the Act of 
1930.! But economic necessity counted for more than party views, and it 
is probable that some such law would have been passed about that time, 
even if the relative strength of parties in Parliament had been different. 
The fall of British labour costs after 1925-6 had been a formidable shock 


1 290 and 21 Geo. V, C. 34. 
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to foreign competitors, but they were not without resources to meet it 
which they had proceeded to apply. Whatever advantage had been gained 
was by this time pretty well exhausted and some new move was obviously 
necessary. 

A foreshadowing of the Act is to be found in the schemes which were 
promoted in the immediately preceding years for the restriction of output 
and control of prices in some of the coalfields. These examples of collective 
action came from south Wales, Scotland and the midlands.! The Scottish 
owners tried to restrict output with the aid of a levy.on coal sold in the 
inland market. The south Wales companies were more interested in en- 
forcing minimum prices on the export markets by a similar levy and com- 
pensation scheme. Neither plan was of much importance. The Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, Nottingham and Derbyshire owners proved themselves more 
effectual. For two years, from 1928 onwards, their Five Counties Scheme 
restricted output and subsidized export sales with some success, while they 
handled the Humber Coal Exporters Association with a vigour which 
reduced the latter from independent buyers and sellers of coal to brokers 
for the exporting collieries. 

From this experience it became clear both that combination to restrict 
output and maintain prices was possible in practice, and that some element 
of compulsion would be needed to make such schemes completely 
successful. The justification for encouraging them seemed to lie in the facts 
of the situation. Unless a further attempt to force down wages was to be 
tried and the events of 1925-6 repeated, some other means must be found 
to restore the finances of the industry. Between 1924 and 1928 there had 
been a fall of 10% in the volume of sales and 33% in prices, with a resulting 
conversion of an average profit of 1s. 2d. per ton into an average loss of 
11d.” The industry was so far from being able to contemplate a further 
reduction of wages that it had to expect that sooner or later wages must be 
raised from the very low levels to which they had fallen. Meanwhile the 
miners’ opposition to the eight-hour day continued very strong. It was 
with the aim of restoring profits and paving the way for an improvement 
of wages and hours that the Act passed. The reorganization and re- 
equipment of the industry, which was the main hope of effective competi- 
tion in the future, also needed to be financed in some way; for without it 
the future both of profits and wages was precarious. 

Bearing all the motives in mind, it is hardly surprising that the Act of 
1930 was a law of mixed character. It fell into four parts. Part I set up 
machinery regulating the production, supply and sale of coal. Part II 
established a Coal Mines Reorganization Commission. Part III reduced 
by half an hour the length of the working day, which had gone up to eight 
hours in 1926. Part IV provided for a Coal Mines National Industrial 
Board by which, had the Board come to life, wages and conditions of work 
would have been settled by national negotiation. The fate of the different 
parts of the Act was as various as their nature. The schemes set up under 


' The schemes are described at length by J. H. ik 
2 Cmd. 6610, para. 65. 2 yJ Jones, op. cit. ch. vr. 
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the first part of the Act lasted in the first instance for three years; but 
Parliament renewed the law at the end of that time and the schemes played 
an important part in the Mines Department control during the early years 
of the present war. The shortening of the working day endured. 'The other 
provisions were abortive. The fate of the Reorganization Commission will 
be noticed later. As for the Industrial Board, this was an attempt to undo 
what had been done in 1925-6 and restore a national basis for wage 
bargaining. The owners as a body cold-shouldered it from the start and it 
soon lapsed. Wages continued to be negotiated by district agreements 
throughout the inter-war years, with the slight modification already re- 
ferred to introduced by the existence of the Joint Consultative Committee 
from 1936 onwards. 

The real importance of the 1930 Act, therefore, lay in its provisions for 
the control of output. This proved to be the beginning of a series of de- 
velopments by which the organization and the spirit of the coal industry 
were profoundly affected. For the control of output was put into the hands 
of the industry itself. The scheme was divided into two parts. There was a 
‘central scheme’ for the regulation of the production and sale of coal 
throughout Great Britain, administered by a central council of colliery 
owners; and a district scheme within each district for the regulation of the 
production, supply and sale of coal within the district, administered by a 
‘district executive board’ of local colliery owners. The main intention was 
to raise prices by controlling output, rather than directly to control prices. 
The part of the central council was consequently important. It had the 
task of allocating a maximum output to each district, adjusting such 
allocations from time to time, and inflicting fines for output which ex- 
ceeded them. The district executive boards divided the allocation among 
the collieries, assigning to each a standard tonnage in proportion to past 
output, and imposing penalties for non-compliance. The boards had also 
the power to fix minimum prices. The colliery quotas, that is, the propor- 
tion of the standard tonnage of each undertaking to be produced within 
a given period, became transferable among the undertakings of the district 
so long as the allocation for the district was not exceeded. 

Extensive powers were conferred in this way upon the colliery com- 
panies. Neither the mineworkers nor the consumers of coal were repre- 
sented upon the central council and the boards.' Neglected as the consumer 
usually was in the early thirties in this and other schemes to assist industrial 
producers, he could not be passed over in complete silence. Provision was, 
therefore, made for committees of investigation to be formed; a national 
committee to investigate complaints by consumers against the operation 
of the central scheme, and district committees to investigate complaints 
against the district schemes. These committees consisted half of repre- 
sentatives of owners and miners, half of consumers, with independent 
chairmen appointed by the Board of Trade. Owners and miners, it may be 


1 This did not escape the students of cartels, especially of those familiar with 
the different organization of the German coal industry; see D. H. Macgregor, 
‘The Coal Bill’, Economic Journal (1930). 
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noted, had a common interest in rising prices, by reason of the ascertain- 
ment system by which since 1921 the proceeds of the industry had been 
divided between them in each district on a recognized proportion. In the 
ensuing years these committees did not play a distinguished role. 

The control of output began to develop, although only after serious 
teething troubles, for an important minority of the colliery owners was 
hostile to the Act. It was soon found that the control of output did not 
solve the problem of maintaining prices. Some owners found that under 
the quota allotted to them they had a surplus, which they proceeded to 
sell at a reduced price. Besides, the general recovery of all prices in the 
thirties after the world depression was slow and suffered a setback in 1938. 
There was a revival of competition then,-which brought about a con- 
siderable tightening of the schemes. There had already been a move 
towards the control of sales, sometimes going as far as the establishment 
in particular districts of central selling organizations. By 1936 every 
district scheme had been amended to permit such arrangements.! The 
central council had also acquired powers to give directions to the executive 
boards not only on the quantity of coal to be produced but also on the 
terms and conditions of sale. These powers it proceeded to apply, with the 
encouragement of the government,’ in 1938. Towards the end of that year, 
it issued directions to all districts governing: 

(1) the prices of all coal sold on the inland market outside the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the pits or in any area where two or more 
districts were in competition; 

(2) rail-borne and coastwise prices, mainly in respect of sales to London 
and the south of England; 

(3) prices and supplies of coal for export. 

While this great extension of price control was being carried through, 
central selling was being established with real success in one or two 
districts, notably Lancashire and Cheshire, where the district executive 
board traded under the name of the Lancashire Associated Collieries.? 
In other districts the central control of sales became the rule, each colliery 
continuing to sell its coal and seek its customers, but submitting each 
contract to the sales committee of the district board. One of the largest 
producing areas in the country, the Midland (Amalgamated) District, had 
a system of its own by which groups of collieries sold through selected 
agencies, subject again to the oversight of the district board. 

These were all ways and means to control pithead prices and sales. But 
the success with which this was being done, although varying from 
district to district, had already before the present war raised the question 
of what the future relations were to be between the organized cartel which 
had been established in the coal industry and the middlemen and retailers. 


' Departmental Committee (The ‘ Monckton’ Committee) on the Distribution 
of Coal, Goke and Manufactured Fuel; Minutes of Evidence, 28 July, 1938, p. 2. 

* Eighteenth Report of the Secretary for Mines (1940), pp. 26-7. 

° Its practice was very fully described just before the war in evidence before 
the Monckton Committee, mentioned below. 
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There were no specific powers under the 1930 Act to extend control of the 
sale of coal to the whole of the distributive trade, but there was an element 
of control over distribution in the power included in the schemes for the 
registration of distributors. The matter had not developed, but it was sure 
to do so sooner or later and it is a great misfortune that the Departmental 
Committee on the Distribution of Coal, Coke and Manufactured Fuel 
which, in 1938 and 1939 under the chairmanship of Sir Walter Monckton, 
had begun to collect a mass of most valuable evidence on this side of the coal 
trade, was forced to discontinue its sittings owing to the outbreak of war. 

The development of an organization controlled by the colliery owners 
and with the direct encouragement of the government of the day, to control 
the output, prices and pithead sales of coal throughout Great Britain, under 
the 1930 Act, was clearly a move of the utmost importance. In this country 
it must be regarded as part of that great movement towards trade associa- 
tion of every kind and that relaxation of English law to permit of organiza- 
tions in restraint of trade which to an increasing degree marked the latter 
part of the inter-war period. It marked a complete break with the tradi- 
tions of the coal industry and is the strongest possible proof of the immense 
change in the economic fortunes of that trade which had taken place since 
1914. Yet it would be well, if this were the place, which it is not, to look 
at the 1930 Act in a still broader setting. In order completely to understand 
the events in the British industry in those years, we must compare them 
with the price-fixing in the American coal industry, first under the 
National Recovery Act, later under the Acts of 1935 (the Guffey Act) and 
1937; and with the methods by which the German coal industry, accustomed 
to cartel methods since the nineties of last century, maintained its position 
in contested markets during those same years.! 

Some of those in close touch with the British industry at the time re- 
garded the Act of 1930 as important largely because it set up for the first 
time an organization capable of entering international agreements on 
behalf of the British collieries as a whole. Negotiations with the continental 
coal industries for an international coal arrangement covering the export 
trade were begun in the thirties. In 1938 the colliery owners decided, with 
the agreement of the Mineworkers Federation, that failing such an arrange- 
ment coal exports should be subsidized by a levy on other sales. The 
government declared at the same time that they would not stand by and 
see the destruction of the British export trade. An understanding was 
reached with Germany; an agreement similarly defining relative shares in 
the export market had already been reached with Poland. The cxports of 
these three countries covered 90% of the European coal export trade, 
which was the largest in the world. An international coal agreement may, 
therefore, be said to have been in sight when political events in the spring 
of 1939 put an end to the negotiations. 


1 The material for a comparative judgment exists in Prof. J. H. Jones’s book, 
published in 1939 and already several times quoted. This is certainly the most 
thorough analysis of the coal statistics of the inter-war period which is available, 
whether its conclusions are accepted or not. 
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The mere idea of international negotiations, still more of the heavily 
subsidized competition between big national coal organizations which was 
the alternative, raised difficulties in another quarter. No cartel and no 
government could help the industry, neither could it fight its own battles, 
if it neglected its competitive efficiency.! 

Now this was a matter in which the Coal Mines Act of 1930 did not help, 
largely owing to the fate which overcame Part II, dealing with reorganiza- 
tion. Instead of being translated, as some had hoped, into a scheme of 
control over prices and sales, aimed at restoring the profitability of the 
industry so that long-term re-equipment could be financed, the law became 
a device by which the available business was spread among weak concerns 
and strong, efficient and inefficient; all enjoyed the benefit of fixed prices 
and restricted output, while the expensive and systematic technical 
re-equipment of which the industry was beginning to stand badly in need 
after the lean twenties was postponed indefinitely, because few were pre- 
pared to face the great changes in the structure of the industry which would 
have been necessary to take full advantage of the latest developments in 
mining technique. On the face of it, the situation created by the deliberate 
cartellization of the industry from 1930 onwards directly conflicted with 
the needs of industrial efficiency. It is worth considering how this came 
about. 

The Coal Mines Reorganization Act of 1926 had been intended to 
increase the tendency towards the amalgamation of concerns which 
existed in the industry but was developing very slowly. The initiative was 
expected to come from the industry; but it was not forthcoming, and, if it 
had been, the conditions to be satisfied before the Railway and Canal 
Commission would have been found impossible. ‘The Commission was 
enjoined not to confirm any scheme unless it was in the national interest 
to do so, and in the case of an amalgamation scheme unless (i) the scheme 
would reduce the cost of production or disposal of coal, (ii) it would not be 
financially injurious to any of the undertakings concerned, (iii) it was so 
drafted that the terms of the scheme were fair and equitable to all the 
persons concerned. It is obvious that the air of the twenties was unhealthy 
for compulsory amalgamations. 

The Coal Mines Act of 1930, in its second part, took up the matter again 
to the extent of creating a Coal Mines Reorganization Commission con- 
sisting of five commissioners appointed by the Board of Trade, which could 


' This is a matter on which a flood of light has been thrown by the publica- 
tion of the Report of the Technical Advisory Committee of the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power during the present war, better known as the Reid Report 
from the name of the chairman of that Committee, Mr (now Sir) Charles 
Reid. It appears to be a serious reflexion both on the conduct of the industry 
and upon the governments of the inter-war period, that no such systematic 
investigation into the state of mining technique at home and abroad had been 
carried out during those years. The remarks which follow lean heavily on the 
Reid Report, already quoted above in other connexions. 
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itself draft schemes, although it was supposed to do its main work by 
promoting and assisting schemes within the industry. The conditions to be 
satisfied were still the exceedingly difficult ones of 1926. The Mining 
Association’s attitude was sufficiently expressed by its request to the 
government of the day, in October 1931, that the Commission be dissolved. 
This was refused and the Commission took up its work, but among so many 
difficulties that in 1935 the government temporarily suspended its activities 
and reviewed its powers. A new Coal Mines Bill was introduced the next 
year, which abolished the conditions imposed upon the Commission by the 
law of 1930. The opposition of the Mining Association and of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries was extreme; the bill was withdrawn and the 
reorganization section of the Coal Act, 1938, took its place. This Act 
transferred the functions of the Coal Mines Reorganization Commission 
to the new Coal Commission, which took over royalty rights in the coal at 
the same time. The powers of compulsory amalgamation which had been 
granted by the Coal Mines Act, 1930, were slightly increased, but the 
Commission’s work on such schemes was postponed until 1 January 1940. 
The Commission’s activity in this respect lay dormant throughout the war, 
and it was only in its last few months that the Coalition Government’s 
proposals for the coal industry revived the question of the compulsory 
formation of larger undertakings.! 

Such was the history, the unsatisfactory history, of the attempt in the 
inter-war period to revise the structure of the coal industry by law. 
Reorganization by law had only one achievement to its credit during the 
whole twenty years between the wars. One major problem was disposed 
of, after much delay and with no immediate effect. This was the question of 
the ownership of unworked coal. The Coal Act, 1938, provided for the 
unification of coal royalties in the hands of the state by the payment of a 
compensation sum of 66} million pounds to private owners. ‘The controlling 
body became the Coal Commission. This move brought British law into 
line with that of most countries, but its bearing on the efficiency of the 
industry was only indirect. The attempt to make the operations of coal- 
mining conform to the rights and boundaries of private estates on the 
surface had injuriously affected the lay-out of pits and stood in the way of 
necessary developments; but no immediate opening for reform was 
provided by this Act, since, broadly speaking, coal leases in force at the 
time of the transfer continued in force unaltered except by the change of 
lessor. In any case, the transfer was not completed until 1942.” 

Meanwhile the structure of the industry was not, of course, wholly 
immovable. Closing down of pits and amalgamation of concerns was 
forced on the industry, especially in some parts of the country, by the trend 
of costs and prices. Thus there were large amalgamations in south Wales 


1 Coal Mines Reorganization Commission Reports to the Secretary for Mines; 
Eighteenth Annual Report of the Secretary for Mines (1940); J. H. Jones, op. cit. 
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co eens Annual Report of the Secretary for Mines (1940); Economist, 2 May 
1942; Cmd. 6610, para. 169. 
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and Lancashire in the years of chronic depression from 1929 to 1933." 
But important as these were locally, they left the general picture of an old 
industry full of many undertakings and many pits substantially unaltered. 
Meanwhile the whole question of the proper economic size of the under- 
taking was assuming a different shape from that which it wore in the 
twenties, owing to the increasing pace of the technical revolution. 

The aim of the mining engineer was coming to be the mechanization of 
the actual process of coal winning. This meant that he must do three things 
if the job was to be complete: 

(i) cut coal at the face with machinery, instead of by the hand pick; 

(ii) remove the coal from the working place by machinery, i.e. by 
conveyor, to a place where it could be got away to the shaft by the main 
haulage system of the mine; 

(iii) load the coal cut by the machine on to the conveyor not by hand 
shovelling but by power machinery. 

The coal-cutter, the pneumatic pick and the conveyor were already 
known and were coming into the pits in numbers in the early inter-war 
years; but the power-loader is essential to complete the process of mecha- 
nized coal winning. In all countries the power-loader came late, owing 
to the technical difficulties involved. Later still came the machine which 
both cuts and loads—a most remarkable machine, but without practical 
importance in the period we are considering. 

Mechanical coal-cutting and conveying increased rapidly between the 
wars. Between 1927 and 1939 the tonnage of coal mechanically cut per 
annum rose from 58°5 to 142:2 million tons. The tonnage mechanically 
conveyed along the face was increased from 28 (in 1928) to 134 million 
tons over the same period.” These were striking developments. They meant 
that coal-mining as the nineteenth century had known it was going out and 
with it the old-fashioned miner, owner and mine official. But those who 
knew the coalfields abroad, where the mechanization of the coal face and 
the improvement of roadways were also becoming fashionable, were less 
satisfied. ‘The position was not so satisfactory as it at first appeared, despite 
all that had been done. 

Productivity was going up, but slowly and unevenly. The 1914 level of 
output per manshift in British mines was reached again and slightly 
exceeded in 1927. It continued to advance slowly but steadily, except for 
a slight set-back in 1930-1, till 1936.3 In 1927, output per manshift for 
all persons employed both above and below ground had been 20-61 cwt. 
By 1936 this was up to 23°54 cwt. There was a falling off in later years, as 
there was in other countries at the same time, and the figure for 1939 was 
22°88 cwt. That is to say, there had been an increase of only 11% in the 
efficiency of the industry, measured in this way, since 1927. Even so, there 


' The process of voluntary amalgamation can be studied in the Industrial 
Surveys of South Wales and the North East Coast Area prepared for the Board of 
Trade by the Universities in those parts in 1932; and in the Eighteenth Annual 
Report of the Secretary for Mines (1940). 


2 Cmd. 6610, paras. 36, 38. 2 bid. sparasias 
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were big differences between the various fields, as analysis of the national 
average shows. Thus in Scotland during that same period output per man- 
shift fell by a fraction, despite a considerable increase of coal-cutting and 
conveying. Output per manshift at the face, on the other hand, jumped up 
from 56 to 76 cwt. Warwickshire and Staffordshire and the Midland 
(Amalgamated) District, composed of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Nottingham- 
shire and Leicestershire, caught up and improved upon the output per 
manshift in the big ‘old-exporting’ fields; but those fields, namely, Durham, 
south Wales, Scotland and Northumberland, ‘achieved little or nothing in 
the way of increased output per manshift during the 12 years under 
review ’.' These differences were in part due to natural conditions, in part 
to the age of the workings; thus the advance of the midland district, which 
possesses large reserves of coal and many large modern pits, as against some 
older ones had been foreseen in 1925. But some part of them was in the 
opinion of experts due to an unevenness of technical advance which might 
have been avoided. 

To cut a long story short, the pace was hotter abroad. From 1925 
onwards a big gap in relative efficiency, which was not altogether due to 
differences of natural condition, had grown between Great Britain and 
some other countries. In 1925, output per manshift in this country, while 
it had slipped a little behind the German (Ruhr) output, was ahead of the 
Dutch and not far behind the Polish. By 1936, the German output was 
1710 kg.; the British 1195; the Dutch 1781; the Polish (in eastern Upper 
Silesia) 2073. There had by this test been an increase of productivity 
between 1913 and 1936, as the International Labour Office Committee 
pointed out, of at least 117% in Holland; of 81% in the Ruhr; of 73% 
in Poland; of 50-51% in Belgium and Czechoslovakia; of 22-25% in the 
United States bituminous industry, and in France; and of only 10% in 
Great Britain.” 

Figures, both absolute and percentage, are notoriously misleading with- 
out detailed explanation. Those quoted here are chiefly significant when 
taken in conjunction with the opinion of the Reid Committee that the 
idea of intensive mechanized mining, which began to come into the British 
coal industry in the twenties, never developed as it might and should have 
done; whereas some coal industries abroad went through a veritable 
revolution in their methods. The British coal industry was more mecha- 
nized than ever before in 1939; but compared with the continental fields 
it was more technically obsolescent than it had ever been. 

This is a singularly disheartening conclusion, although one has to re- 
member the comparatively high efficiency of the British industry until 
1925. It appears to be the ancient story that those who have been successful 

1 Cmd. 6610, paras. 44, 45. By far the best sources of information now on 
regional matters are the Regional Survey Reports, published by the Stationery 
Office in several volumes for the Ministry of Fuel and Power and for the 
Scottish Office in 1944 and 1945. They vary in quality but are quite indis- 


pensable, covering as they do all the coalfields in great detail. 
2 World Coalmining Industry (International Labour Office, Geneva, 1938), 


I, 108-9. 
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are tempted to try to go on being successful in the old way until new condi- 
tions make this impossible. On the other hand, continental engineers had 
difficulties of their own in devising suitable methods of underground 
haulage; for they often could not take the roads through the coal, as was 
possible in the flatter seams of Great Britain, until those seams began to be 
exhausted, but were forced to drive them straight through the solid rock. 
This may have been the beginning of that advanced system of locomotive 
haulage below ground which widened the whole conception of mechanized 
coal-mining and is a logical development of it as well as the means to an 
outstanding saving of human labour. An underground haulage system 
which does not use the locomotive tends to be the bottleneck in British pits 
to-day, in pits where mechanization at the face is well developed, and 
especially where power-loading is being brought in. 

Complete mechanized coal-mining forces on changes at every point in 
the transport serving the mine, both below and above ground and in the 
shaft. It also creates large new problems in the illumination and ventilation 
of the pit, in the laying on of power and at almost every other point of the 
lay-out and equipment of the mine; problems not always easy to deal with, 
since the technical adjustments must be made with regard to the safety of 
the mine and the existing laws which govern it. Nor is this all; in addition 
to the properly laid down, equipped and maintained pit, mechanized 
mining requires in effect a new kind of mine worker and official to run it. 
A start was made in this direction at particular pits between the wars, but 
the trend of events was making indispensable comprehensive training 
schemes for the industry such as were worked out in Holland and Germany 
during that period, together with a complete departure from many 
practices and old preconceptions on the part both of the workers and the 
managements. 

Finally, it may be added, the thorough overhaul of British mining 
methods would have required for its success a radical overhaul of the 
method of wages payment throughout the industry, such as was not 
attempted until 1944 under the stress of war, as well as a much more 
forthcoming attitude towards the use of machines on the part of the 
workers. But here the movement towards technical reform struck upon the 
miner’s memories of long years of unemployment and under-employment 
and upon his deep-rooted suspicion of the mine managements. The owners, 
too, were not without their suspicions. They had not always much con- 
fidence either in themselves or their industry; the fear that the mines might 
one day pass to the state made some unwilling to invest, just when invest- 
ment was most needed and when bold investment might perhaps have 
averted the object of their fears. In a word, great changes, mental and 
moral, were necessary prerequisites to the successful use of the new methods 


and they were not forthcoming, or at least not on the scale which the 
situation required. ! 


' On all these matters, the Reid Report (Cmd. 6610) is detailed and illumi- 
nating. The First Report of the Committee on the Recruitment of Juveniles in the Coal- 
mining Industry (1942) also throws a strong light on the inter-war years. 
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VII 


We are nearing the end ofa story which contains more than its fair share of 
human ill-fortune, shortcomings and mistakes; it only remains to sum up 
the argument. The fundamental economic problems of the British coal 
industry between the wars were set by a revolution in the production and 
consumption of fuel and power of world-wide scope and far-reaching 
character, which began as far back as the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, when oil and electricity began to break coal’s temporary monopoly. 
The issue so posed could not have been avoided, whether or not a world 
war had taken place between 1914 and 1918; it would still have concerned 
Great Britain more than any other country, because of her dominating 
position in the world coal market and because coal is the only abundant 
raw material in the island. The fuel and power revolution threatened the 
economic base of Britain’s political power and her national existence, and 
had already done much before 1914 to bring to an end the industrial 
leadership which had been hers for a time in the nineteenth century. 
What the first World War contributed was an aggravation and confusion 
of the evils of what was bound to be a period, perhaps long, of difficult 
transition. 

Whether private ownership, left to itself, would have successfully com- 
pleted the process of readjustment, not only to its own satisfaction but also 
in a way to satisfy the best interests of the nation, will now never be known, 
for the second World War brought the industry under government control 
once more, and the present Labour Government have announced that they 
intend to take the mines into national ownership. This can, however, be 
said without hesitation, that the record of the industry between the wars 
does not afford satisfactory evidence that the change would have been 
successfully completed under private ownership, while the technical 
obsolescence of the industry revealed by the Reid Report (a symptom, 
rather than a cause, of the failure to solve economic problems, although it 
was rapidly becoming in itself the cause of further trouble) suggests that 
the position had deteriorated at the end of the period as compared with 
the beginning. The failure to maintain a reasonably steady flow of youths 
into the pits year by year was perhaps an even more serious reflexion on 
the policies which had been pursued; for without trained men even the 
best machines cannot be worked. 

What was most notable about the industry was that the loss of its foreign 
markets, the state of its industrial relations and the increasingly urgent 
problems of its capital accumulation reacted upon one another in a pecu- 
liarly disastrous fashion throughout this period. An industry thus situated 
could not hope to become attractive to investors, although it was peculiarly 
in need of capital, and no industry so short of capital could cut the knot of 
its industrial relations by offering a better standard of living to its workers. 
Hence the tendency, counteracted no doubt here and there by energetic 
individuals, for the industry to settle down in the thirties to a regime of 
modest profits and low wages, secure behind a barrier of fixed prices and 
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restrictive practices, in melancholy contrast to the exuberance of the days 
of heedless success. 

Only leadership of an uncommon quality could have forced a way out. 
Unfortunately this was not forthcoming, for whatever reasons, although 
men of first-rate ability were present on both sides of the industry. The 
leadership became, on the contrary, acutely divided, one-half sitting in the 
board-rooms and managers’ offices of the colliery companies, the other half 
in the union lodges. Big changes in mine management and discipline as 
well as in the traditional union views of production would have been 
necessary to overcome this division and the deep conflict of loyalties which 
it introduced into the life of the coalfields. Nor was the want of effectual 
leadership compensated for by a corresponding firmness on the part of the 
governments of the day. A great mistake was made in the disputes of 
1925-6, when the colliery owners were allowed to win an unqualified 
victory which their expressed policy certainly did not deserve, to the 
detriment of the rest of the nation and the long-term interests of their 
industry. And a mistake perhaps scarcely less fatal, although this is more 
contentious, was the failure to put behind the administration of the 1930 
Act any well-thought-out conception of public policy, while the Act itself 
could hardly be described as a well-thought-out measure. The bulk of the 
electors, it must be confessed, showed themselves as indifferent as the 
governments which represented them both to the economic troubles of the 
managements and to the justice of the miners’ cause. 

Since 1939 the situation has obviously changed in some important 
respects. For a few years at any rate the shortage of fuel in Europe will 
create an entirely different situation from the potential over-production of 
the years between the wars. In the long run, however, the problem of the 
substitution of new forms of fuel and power for old will become less 
avoidable than ever, now that the search has ended with the unlocking of 
atomic energy. It might properly be said that there is a coal problem no 
more, only a fuel and power problem. Probably the least important thing 
that has happened is the decision of the government to assume the perma- 
nent ownership of the mines, for it is clear that while the transference from 
private ownership will change the setting of the sort of questions which have 
been here discussed, it cannot of itself solve them, although it may well be 
more favourable towards their solution than private ownership was or 
could have been. Meanwhile, until they are solved, an industry which for 
a hundred years before 1914 was a prime source of the wealth, power and 
civilization of Great Britain, will remain an actual and potential cause of 
poverty, weakness and division, offsetting its many past and present services 
to the nation and the world at large. 


London 


THE BILL OF EXCHANGE AND PRIVATE 
BANKS IN LANCASHIRE, 1790-1830 


By Ts AS5HTON 


I 


T is well known that in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
I bills of exchange of small denomination were commonly used in the 

north of England, and especially in Lancashire, for purposes which, in 
other parts of the country, were served by coin or the notes of local banks. 
References to the practice can be found scattered about the writings of 
monetary theorists from Thornton, Fullarton and Mill to Wicksell and 
von Mises.' But no one of these writers attempted to show how or why 
the system arose, or to trace the stages by which it declined. 

For centuries the trade bill had been the principal instrument in large 
commercial transactions.2 The creditor drew a bill on the debtor; the 
debtor (or his agent) accepted it and returned it to the creditor, who either 
held it till it matured and then presented it for payment, or, if he needed 
ready money, discounted it with some other merchant or banker. By the 
eighteenth century, however, the bill had become something more than 
a security for payment. The drawer very often passed it on to meet obliga- 
tions of his own, and those who received it, in their turn, did the same. 
The bill was now a substitute for money. It is true that as a medium of 
exchange it had certain technical defects. A bill arising out of one trans- 
action might be for an odd sum and might not be suitable for the settlement 
of another. It was, therefore, common for a merchant to remit in bills 
which he had by him a sum approximating to his debt, with a request that 
the small balance, on whichever side, should be held over until a future 
payment had to be made. Again, since the bill was usually an order to 
pay two, three, six, or even twelve months ahead, it might be considered 
to have a present value a little below that of the sum written on its face. 
Merchants did, in fact, take bills which had not reached maturity only at 
a discount. But ordinary traders, in the provinces, generally agreed to 
make and take full payment in any bill the tenor of which did not exceed 
that customary in the particular trade: if the question of interest were 
regarded at all the adjustment was made in the price at the time the 
bargain was struck.? 


1 Henry Thornton, Enquiry into the Paper Credit of Great Britain (ed. F. Hayek, 
1939), p- 64n.; John Fullarton, Onthe Regulation of Currencies (2nd ed. 1845), pp- 33; 
39, 192; J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy (ed. W. J. Ashley, 1920), p. 5193 
G. Wicksell, Interest and Prices (1936); L. von Mises, Theory of Money and Credit 
(1934), P. 272. es ; ; 

2°The early use of bills and similar orders for payment is described by 
M. Postan in Private Financial Instruments in Medieval England. Vierteljahrschrift 
fir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Band xx1m (1930); see also Professor 
Postan’s Credit in Medieval Trade, Economic History Review, vol. 1. 

* Thorton, op. cit. p. 93: 
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Offsetting these inconveniences, the bill had many advantages over other 
forms of currency. Unlike the note, it was not payable to bearer, and 
therefore offered little temptation to theft. If it were mislaid the loss was 
not irretrievable, as that of a coin might be. Since it generally arose out 
of a transaction in commodities it appeared, to eighteenth-century minds, 
to possess a stability that was often lacking in the promissory note of a 
mere banker. And, since each successive holder endorsed it, the more it 
circulated the greater the number of guarantors of its ultimate payment 
in cash.! Even if some of the parties to it should be men of doubtful credit 
it might still circulate, for it was unlikely that they would go down simul- 
taneously: ‘‘‘ The house is crazy”, says a weary traveller to himself, “and 
will not stand very long: but it is a chance. if it falls to-night, and I will 
venture, therefore, to sleep in it to-night.” ’? 

It is not surprising that the bill should have had a wide currency in the 
first centre of large-scale industry. What is remarkable is the high velocity 
(attested by the large number of endorsements) which its circulation 
attained. And what is more remarkable is the extent to which it was used 
in small transactions. At a time when wage-earning labour was increasing 
rapidly the provision of the means of payment was one of the most exacting 
tasks confronting the employers. Some, like the ironmasters of Furness, 
had to spend time riding far afield in search of coin; others turned to 
substitutes : traders’ tokens, shop-notes and direct payment in goods. Such 
necessities arose, as Sir John Clapham? has recently reminded us, from an 
inadequate flow of silver from the Mint and from a poorly organized 
system of distribution: when the state fails in the elementary function of 
providing a proper supply of legal tender the community seeks to create 
a currency of its own. In Lancashire such coin as could be obtained was 
earmarked for the payment of wages. Those even a little higher in economic 
status than the hired worker—men like Oldknow’s small-capitalist spinners 
of Atherton, or the young Peter Stubs working with a single apprentice 5— 
were induced, or forced, to accept payment in the home-made, Lancashire 
bill of small denomination. 

It might, indeed, have been expected that the Bank of England note 
would have been called in to make up the deficiency of coin. But such 
evidence as there is suggests that, at least till well on in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, few Bank notes were in use in the north;® according 
to Thornton’ all payments at Liverpool and Manchester were made in 

" Cf. Wicksell, op. cit.: ‘While every expansion of simple credit is necessarily 
bound up with increasing risk, the security of a bill as a commercial instrument 
increases with the number of the endorsements it carries and consequently with 
the number of money payments that it has provided the means of obviating.’ 

* Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations (Everyman ed. 1910), I, 275. 

> A. Fell, The Early Iron Industry of Furness (Ulverston, 1908). 

* Sir John Clapham, The Bank of England (Cambridge, 1944) .1; 210. 

° G. Unwin, Samuel Oldknow and the Arkwrights (Manchester, 1024) 0500 708 


T. S. Ashton, An Eighteenth Century Industrialist (Manchester, 19239). pav7. 
° Clapham, op. cit. 1, 150. 


’ Lords’ Committee on the Orders in Council, 1797, quoted by Thornton, 
op. cit. p. 296. 
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either coin or bills of exchange. It is true that in the crisis of 1797 some of 
the new £1 and £2 notes began to appear in the area,! but it was many 
years before the use of Bank notes became widespread. As late as the 
middle of the eighteen-twenties nine-tenths of the business of Manchester 
was done in bills, and only one-tenth in gold or Bank of England paper: 
at least this was the guess of Jones Loyd, who was in a better position than 
most to make an estimate of these things.? 

Much of the bill circulation consisted of documents written by hand and 
drawn by one local trader on another. But at an early stage some use was 
made of intermediaries. Before the end of the seventeenth century Thomas 
Marsden of Bolton, who had established a connection with London houses 
to which he sold his fabrics, was offering to discount locally bills drawn by 
other manufacturers, and also, for a small commission, to supply bills on 
London for those who had payments to make.3 Where buyer and seller 
were remote from each other in space, or not well acquainted, there were 
advantages in making use of the services of men like Marsden, for a bill 
drawn on a London firm of wide repute would pass in almost any part of 
the country. It is not easy to say at what stage any particular intermediary 
had ceased to be a merchant and become a banker: suffice it to say 
that Lancashire had banking facilities long before it had specialist bankers. 
By the end of the eighteenth century the bill on London had become the 
chief means of remittance in commercial transactions, though smaller 
local payments continued to be made by paper drawn by one trader 
directly on another.* 

In other parts of the kingdom the problem set by a growing demand for 
means of payment and an inelastic supply of coin was solved by the issue 
of local notes. Generally the issuers were country banks: country not 
merely in the sense of extra-metropolitan, but also in the sense of rural. 
They were the creation largely of local corn-dealers, cattle-drovers, wool- 
staplers, brewers or shopkeepers and their chief function was the provision 
of a currency for farmers and tradesmen. This was true even as late as the 
forties of the nineteenth century. ‘The whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
private country circulation is concerned in the agricultural districts of the 
country’, said a witness® before the Committee on Banks of Issue in 1841. 
‘I have made a calculation, as near as I possibly could, from which it 
would appear that very little if more than half a million of the whole 
amount has any connexion either with manufactures or with commerce.’ 
Bills on the other hand, it would seem, had little currency in the agricul- 


1 [bid. p. 286. 

ae raist: Ciekane Economic History of Modern Britain (Cambridge, 1931), 1, 265. 

3 ‘A. P. Wadsworth and J. de L. Mann, The Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashire, 
1600-1780 (Manchester, 1931), pp. 92-4. ; 

4 ‘Liverpool and Manchester’, wrote Thornton (op. cit. p. 94 n.) in 1802, 
‘effect the whole of their larger mercantile payments not by country bank notes, 
of which none are issued by the banks of these places, but by bills at one or two 
months date, drawn on London. The bills annually drawn by the banks of each 
of these towns amount to many millions.’ 


5 H. W. Hobhouse, Second Report, p. 1. 
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tural areas. ‘The county of Somerset has always been accustomed to 
Country Bank circulation. ..we never circulated in the county of Somerset 
a bill of exchange as they do in the North.’ So said Vincent Stuckey | in 
1832; and there is evidence from bankers in other parts of agricultural 
England that few bills were put into circulation by them, and that small 
bills were not used at all.2 In Lancashire, on the other hand, the banks 
had little concern with notes: they were essentially dealers in bills and 
coin. 

Several lists of country bankers, compiled at various times, exhibit clearly 
the geographical concentration of the non-issuing, bill-circulating houses. 
Of about 450 banks (excluding branches) in England and Wales in 1830, 
72 did not issue notes, and of these 25 belonged to Lancashire and the 
neighbouring counties of Cheshire and Derbyshire.’ The remaining 47 
were widely scattered: 11 were in a group of southern counties (Middlesex, 
Surrey, Kent, Sussex and Hampshire) where Bank of England notes were 
easy to obtain; and 6 (most of them branches or agents of Scottish note- 
issuing banks) in Cumberland. No other county had more than three. 
Everywhere outside Lancashire the note-issuers far outnumbered the non- 
issuers, and the latter were generally small, unimportant concerns which 
may well have thought it impolitic to seek to compete in issues with the 
stronger banks surrounding them. But the fact that the industrial midlands 
and the West Riding had many scores of banks, nearly all of which put out 
notes, makes it difficult to explain the contrast simply in terms of agri- 
culture versus manufacture. It seems more likely that it was the larger scale 
of business undertaking and the concentration of production in a relatively 
small area that made Lancashire an exception in this, as in other matters. 
As importers of raw material Lancashire men were familiar with the bill 
of exchange in large transactions; it was not unnatural that they should 
use the same instrument for relatively small ones. In this compact com- 
munity of enterprising manufacturers and merchants there was no single 
man so outstanding in resources or repute as to make others willing to 
accept his promissory notes as local currency. Lancashire had evolved a 
system of credit long before formal banks were established in the north, 
and when these appeared their chief function was to extend facilities which 
had previously been provided by individual merchants. 

If the existence of a bill currency explains why Lancashire was able to 
manage without local notes it does not explain the antagonism with 
which attempts to introduce an issue were met. The historians of the 
Midland Bank* are probably right in their conjecture that the hostility 
was ‘deeply rooted in bitter experience of earlier years that has escaped 
the record of history’. The experience was probably that of 1788, when the 

' Report of Committee on the Bank Charter, 1832, 2, 972. 


° E.g. that of W. Rodwell for Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex. Second Report of 
Committee on Banks of Issue, (1841). 
* Twigg’s List of the Country Bankers of England and Wales, 1830. For an 
analysis of earlier lists, see Sir John Clapham, The Bank of England, 11, 1-2. 
: 8. T’. Crick and J. E. W. Wadsworth, A Hundred Years of Joint Stock Banking 
T9309), P- 143. 
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well-known Blackburn firm of calico-printers, Livesey, Hargreaves and Cox 
failed for, it is said, nearly a million and a half.! Like many other manu- 
facturers they had issued notes of their own and their collapse brought with 
it the failure of several other concerns in the county, including the Man- 
chester bank of Byrom and Co. (the sole surviving partner in which had 
married a Miss Livesey). It was the occasion also of a run on the only 
other Manchester banking house, that of John Jones and Co., later to be 
known as Jones Loyd. Generations after, when proposals were made for 
local notes, men’s minds turned back to the events of 1788. 

The crisis, nevertheless, did not see the end of bank notes in Lancashire. 
It is not unlikely that some of the five local banks that went down in 1793 
were issuers ;* and other Manchester houses, like those of Peel Greaves and 
Cunliffe Brooks, set up in the nineties, certainly put out notes, as did also 
Roscoes of Liverpool and, later, Daintry Ryles of Macclesfield, who opened 
a branch in Manchester in 1821.° It is, indeed, doubtful whether between 
1790 and 1830 Lancashire was ever without at least one or two banks of 
issue: there were no fewer than nine of them in 1822 (though four of these 
were branches or agents of firms across the county boundaries) 4 and three 
in 1830.° But the issues were far from popular, and attempts at extension 
met with resistance, not only from the merchants, but also from the 
workers, with their experience of wages paid in the notes of employers and 
accepted by shopkeepers only at a discount. The opposition found an 
outlet in both popular rhyme and the columns of the local press,’ and 
sometimes also in direct acts of destruction: at Stockport in 1825 a man 
sought to suppress the circulation of notes ‘by bedawbing them with 
vitriol and water, which by slow degrees destroys the paper’.® 

The antipathy never extended to the notes of the central bank, which 
were always acceptable. In the crisis of 1797 a public meeting of Man- 
chester traders ‘engaged to receive as cash, Bank of England notes of every 
description’; and there was alarm when, following upon the resumption 
of cash payments in 1821, the Bank ceased its issue of notes of small 
denomination, and the Manchester banks announced ‘the impossibility of 
supplying a sufficient quantity of cash to meet the weekly payments 


1 1, Grindon, Manchester Banks and Bankers (1877), pp. 23, 34, 45-6. 

2 Clapham, op. cit. 1, 262. 

3 Grindon, op. cit. pp. 65, 98. 4 Clapham, op. cit. 1, go-1. 

5 According to Twigg’s List. e Unwin, op: citmichi ci: 

7 “It has long been a matter of surprise that Government has not proposed 
some remedy to the mischiefs which the public has experienced from little 
shopkeepers in provincial towns, and indeed in many a paltry village, issuing 
cash notes upon the faith of a single, and too often obscure name’ (Manchester 
Herald, 21 April 1818). A jingle common in Stockport at about this time ran: 

‘A guinea it will sink, and a note it will float. 
Yet I’d rather have a guinea than a one-pound note.’ 
Henry Heginbotham, Stockport, Ancient and Modern (1877), u. 

8 Stockport Advertiser, 30 September 1825. I am indebted to Mr Charles Smith 
of Stockport for this and for the previous reference. 

9 A. Redford, Manchester Merchants and Foreign Trade, 1794-1838 (Manchester, 


LOSAie Daal]. 
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required by the manufacturing interests in this district’.! Clerks were sent 
from London to make arrangements for the supply of coin to Liverpool 
and Manchester; but the quantity was inadequate.” In these circumstances 
both Jones Loyds and Heywoods made preparations to print notes of their 
own; but at a town’s meeting, called by the boroughreeve in August, 
memories of Livesey Hargreaves were revived, and the project had to be 
abandoned.3 Yet again, when in December 1828 the first local joint-stock 
bank, the Manchester and Liverpool District, put out notes from Stockport, 
strong objection was expressed in Manchester; and at the same time a 
meeting of protest prevented an issue by its rival, the Bank of Manchester.* 


II 


Documents relating to the operations of Lancashire banks are hard to 
come by; but it is possible to learn a little (if only a little) from the pass- 
books which have been preserved in the records of some of their customers. 
Those from which the details that follow are drawn belonged to Peter 
Stubs of Warrington, McConnel and Kennedy of Manchester, and Owen 
Owens and Son, also of Manchester. The three banked respectively with 
Parr Lyon and Co., Benjamin Heywood, Sons and Co. (from 1801 known 
as Heywood Bros. and Co.) and Jones, Fox and Co. (after 1816 styled 
Jones Loyd and Co.). The pass-books cover the years 1791-1846, though 
no one of the firms provides a continuous set for the whole of this period.® 

All three businesses sold their products (tools, textiles and materials for 
hats) in many parts of the country and overseas. They received payment 
almost entirely in bills; and since they all employed many workers it seems 
likely that such small sums as might come to them in cash would not be 
banked but retained for the payment of wages. The credit side of their 
banking accounts consisted, accordingly, almost entirely of entries relating 
to bills paid in, though deposits occasionally took the form of coin, and, 
less frequently still, of cheques and Bank post bills. On the debit side the 
chief items were cash, notes, bills, drafts and acceptances.® ‘Cash’ must 
almost certainly be interpreted as coin; ‘notes’ as Bank of England paper 
(since none of the three banks was an issuer) ; ‘acceptances’ as bills drawn 
by creditors of the customer on the bank and paid by the bank on maturity; 
‘drafts’ as orders made by the bank for its customer on its London agent; 
and ‘bills’ as traders’ bills, paid in by others and now reissued to the 
customer. 

The traders’ bill was rival to the bankers’ draft. Some bankers regarded 
it as unprofessional to put back into circulation a bill that had once been 
received by them: it was ‘an exposure of the transaction both of the banker 


1 Manchester Chronicle, 14 July 1821. 2 Clapham, op. cit. u, 73. 

3 Grindon, op. cit. p. 107. * Thid. pp. 242, 253. 

®° The pass-books of Parr Lyons cover the years 1791-1801, 1804-12, and 
1842-5; those of Heywoods 1795-1825; and those of Jones Loyds 1808-46. 
All are in the collection of business records in the Economics Department of the 
University of Manchester. 

6 Acceptances were rare in the early years. 
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and the customer’.! But others, including these Lancashire banks, had no 
such scruples. The customer had an incentive to ask for bills rather than 
drafts whenever the former were likely to be acceptable to his creditor. For 
there was a charge, representing the Stamp Duty, on the draft, whereas 
the bill, lodged in the bank, was already stamped and could be re-issued 
without further charge. When the Stamp Duty was relatively low drafts 
might be preferred, both because of their superior status and because they 
could be obtained for the exact sum required. But as, stage by stage, the 
duties were raised, bills increasingly replaced drafts. In 1802, the year in 
which Thornton published his treatise, the traffic between McConnel & 
Kennedy and Heywoods’ bank conformed to his account of the dominance 
of the draft: there were 80 entries relating to drafts and only one to bills 
on the credit side of the pass-book. For 1808 the figures were much the 
same: 77 drafts and one bill. But from that point on the proportions 
changed progressively as follows: in 1809 there were only 31 drafts to 
43 bills; in 1815 only 15 to 53; and in 1819 only 6 to ror. Inspection of 
Peter Stubs’ account with Parr Lyons discloses a similar decline in the 
use of drafts, though in this case the substitute is cash and notes, rather 
than bills. 

A witness before the Committee of 1841 called attention to the fact that 
the circulation of small bills varied with the phases of the business cycle.* 
‘A greater number of small bills circulate when money is scarce than when 
it is abundant. The whole amount is probably less in time of difficulty, but 
a larger proportion of those bills remain in circulation in times of difficulty 
than when money is plentiful.’ But when difficulty turned to crisis men 
might be unwilling to take bills on any terms: coin or (in later years) Bank 
of England notes were demanded in payment. The pressure for cash at 
such times is reflected in the pass-books. During the four half-years before 
the crisis of 1797 the percentage of McConnel and Kennedy’s withdrawals 
which were in the form of bills and drafts varied between 83 and 71; but 
in the second half of 1797 it dropped to 23. Such was the effect of the panic 
demand for liquidity. But mere pressure arising from active trade had the 
reverse effect. By 1800 the percentage of bills and drafts had risen to 48, 
and in the peace boom it went much higher, to 62 in 1801, 77 in 1802, and 
73 in 1803. The following year, with war and curtailed trade, it was down 
again to 34;-and thereafter for a long series of years it never reached 40, 
except in 1808 and 1815. The lowest point was 1813 with a percentage 
of 17. It should be added, however, that the figures are for drafts and bills 
of all kinds and tell us nothing specifically about those of small denomina- 
ion. 
eee from the cyclical movement a long-term trend is discernible. 
Gradually, with the infiltration into the north of the small Bank of England 
notes, bills were coming to play a smaller part in the total business of the 
banks. It is not easy to give statistical proof of this, but a glance through 


1 Second Report of Committee on Banks of Issue (1841), evidence of P. M. James, 


1443. 
PF bia., evidence of Gisborne, 1504. 
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the pages of the pass-books discloses a steady, if slow, increase in the 
number of entries of ‘Banks’ or ‘notes’. After 1821, when the Bank of 
England for a time withdrew its small issues, these entries in turn tend to 
be replaced by ‘cash’; but the decline of the use of bills and drafts con- 
tinues. 

It is not difficult to discover the causes of that decline. First among them 
must be put the successive increases in the Stamp Duties. These, as has 
already been suggested, led to some substitution of trade bills for bankers’ 
drafts. But they also led to the substitution of notes and cash for trade 
bills. This was noticed by Henry Thornton! as early as 1802. ‘Some bank 
of England notes’, he wrote, ‘have also been recently.empioyed in the 
place of small bills on London, the use of which has been discouraged by 
the late additional duty on bills and notes.’ The fact that the duties were 
regressive meant that the deterrent would be strong in the case of the bills 
of very small denomination that had formed the buik of the local circu- 
lation. The rise of which Thornton complained was from a duty of 6d. to 
one of 8d. on paper of the lowest denomination; by 1815 the duty was 
1s. od. on two-month and 1s. 6d. on three-month bills. A tax amounting 
to 24% ona £2 bill which could not stay in circulation for more than a 
couple of months may well have been thought prohibitive. In May 1815, 
when the increase was still under consideration, the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce expressed alarm,” arguing that the rate was already so high 
as to lead bankers and others to substitute bills already drawn for new bills, 
and that rates varying with the tenor of the bill would induce tradesmen 
to draw at longer date— which would not only render business transactions 
more insecure but injure the revenue’. Six years later, when there were 
fears that a shortage of cash would follow Resumption, the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce begged for the repeal of the duties, asserting that 
these had already led to a virtual extinction of the bill currency. 

But by this time there were other forces tending in the same direction— 
changes in the rate of interest and in the bankers’ charges for commission— 
about which the pass-books, and still more the ledgers in which Owen 
Owens and Son kept their account with their banker, provide some infor- 
mation. It might have been supposed that when the customer paid in 
a bill the banker would simply credit the present value of this to his 
customer’s account. What happened in fact was that the bills were entered 
at their face value, irrespective of the date of maturity. But alongside the 
column in which the entry was made was another headed ‘Interest’. Like 
the modern banker, Jones Loyds made up their accounts at set times, 
usually twice, but sometimes three times a year. At the opening of a new 
accounting period the customer was credited with interest, for the number 
of days in the period, on any balance there might be standing to his credit. 
A bill paid in which was to mature before the next balance earned interest 


1 Thornton, op. cit. p. 214 nm 

* G. H. Wright, Chronicles of the Birmingham Chamber of Gommerce, 1813-1913 
(Birmingham, 1913), p. 70. 

3 Redford, op. cit. pp. 209-10. 
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for the days between the date of maturity and that of the balance; and one 
which would reach maturity only after the next balance led to a negative 
rate of interest for the days between the balance and its maturity.!_ Corre- 
sponding entries were made on the opposite folio for bills and cash paid 
out. 

For a long series of years interest on both sides of the account coincided 
with Bank rate: there was no such difference as exists to-day between 
deposit rate and bankers’ loan rate. In June 1818, however, Heywoods 
made an innovation. McConnel and Kennedy were allowed only 4% on 
the first £40,000 of their large credit balance, but 5 °% on the remainder. 
This distinction between business deposits and savings deposits, analogous 
to that between current and deposit accounts, was maintained until, in 
June 1822, Bank rate, which had stood at 5 % for 49 years, was reduced 
to 4. Thereafter McConnel and Kennedy received 4°% on the whole of 
their credit balance, until the second half of 1824, when the rate was 
reduced to 3. 

The reduction in the rate of intérest after 1818 was, of course, a reflexion 
of an increasing supply of loanable funds. It had an effect on the circu- 
lation of bills. For, as Wicksell pointed out,” a high rate of interest is a 
stimulus to the use of credit instruments as a substitute for money. With 
a fall in the rate of interest the stamp duties and other charges absorb a 
larger share of the gain, and the trouble associated with the drawing, 
circulating and collecting of bills may receive no recompense. At a time 
when bills were becoming dearer cash was becoming cheaper: the old 
incentive to substitute bills for legal tender was being reduced from both 
sides. It was to this growing cheapness of money that a Lancashire banker, 
looking back in 1876 with nostalgia to his early business life in Liverpool 
in 1820, attributed the decline of the bill. 

One of the most striking examples of the strength of tradition in English 
banking is the stability of the rate of commission. In the sixteen-nineties 
Thomas Marsden charged 55. per £100 for his services in providing bills. 
This was the rate charged a hundred years later by Parr Lyons on the 
debit side of the account of Stubs, and it continued without alteration 
until the records end in 1845. Both Jones Loyds and Heywoods (and, 
indeed, there is reason to believe, banks in general) made the same charge: 
1% on the debits, or } on total turnover, has remained the standard rate 
of commission to our own day. 

In the crisis of 1797, however, when the demand for coin was intense, 
Heywoods discriminated for the first time between bills (including drafts) 


1 Thus suppose the balance to be struck on 25 December. A bill paid in, say, 
on 1 September, with maturity on 1 December was credited immediately to the 
customer. At the same time an entry was made in the next column crediting 
the customer with interest for 24 days. If the bill did not mature till, say, 
10 January, interest for 17 days was debited to the customer. Black and red 
inks were used to distinguish positive and negative interest. 

2 Wicksell, op. cit. p. 119. 

3 Letter of William Langton to the Manchester Statistical Society (T. S. 
Ashton, Economic and Social Investigations in Manchester (1934), p- 85)- 


C 
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on the one hand, and cash (including notes) on the other. The first of these 
were supplied, as before, at 55.%, but cash now cost the customer 7s. 6d. 
In the early part of 1798, when the demand for liquidity had been allayed, 
a reversal was made to former practice; but on 22 June 1802, the following 
printed notice was sent by the bank to its clients: 

‘Messrs Heywood, Brothers and Co. respectfully inform their friends, 
that the charges of procuring cash, and cash notes, the losses sustained by 
notes, and other circumstances of increased expence in this part of their 
business, compel them to alter their charge of commission on cash, which, 
from the 24th June instant, will be 7s. 6d. per cent on all accounts, where 
the sum of cash and cash notes paid, shall exceed the receipt of them.’ 

Actually the rate of 7s. 6d. had been reimposed on McConnel and Ken- 
nedy at the beginning of the year 1800, and, from then until our records 
for Heywoods’ bank end in 1825, 7s. 6d. for cash and 55. for other forms 
of currency remained the unbroken rule. The same rates were charged by 
Jones Loyds from 1808 (when the records begin) to April 1824, after 
which the charge for cash was assimilated to that for bills at 55.1 CGom- 
mission was not an important constituent in the cost of obtaining means 
of payment; but a differentiation of even }°% may sometimes have turned 
the scale against cash. When, in 1824, this was given up by at least one 
important local bank yet another of the advantages of the use of bills 
disappeared.’ 

A few years later a further blow was struck when the Bank of England 
opened branches in the north, at Manchester in 1826 and at Liverpool in 
1827. This meant that a steady supply of both Bank notes and sovereigns 
was henceforth assured. But that was not all. In 1830 the Bank began to 
offer special rediscount facilities to banks which undertook not to pay out 
bills (or issue notes), and several Lancashire houses became tied in this 
way.’ In 1841 Paul Moon James, a banker with some experience of 
conditions in the north, was asked ‘Has the effect of the regulation which 
prevents your paying away bills been to put down the circulation of small 
bills, which formerly prevailed to a considerable extent in Lancashire?’ 
His reply was cblique, but the charge was not denied.* 

Almost simultaneous with the opening of branches by the Bank was the 
institution of joint-stock banking companies. The first of these was set up 
at Lancaster in 1827, and two years later came the unitary Bank of 
Manchester and the Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Co., 


' Parr Lyons charged a flat-rate of 5s. on both cash and bills throughout. 

* In view of the fact that the same rate of interest was generally allowed on 
credit balances as was charged on debit balances commission must have been 
a major element in the income of the banks. Apart from it the only source of 


profit would be the rediscounting, at lower rates, of some of the bills lodged 
with them. 


3 Clapham, op. cit. 1, 129. 
* Second Report of Committee on Banks of Issue (1841), 2, 1451. The reply reads: 
The opening of a branch bank, and the operations of that branch generally 


operated in putting down the circulation of the bills that are referred to in the 
question . 
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which had offices in several smaller towns in Lancashire, Cheshire and 
Staffordshire. With the emergence of strong, corporate, branch-owning 
banks, looking to custom from men of moderate means, and able to give 
facilities for the transfer of deposits by cheque, there was little room left 
for the small-bill circulation, based on the credit of individual traders. 

In the forty years following 1790, Lancashire men had seen many changes 
in the local circulation. The draft on London, so far at least as small 
payments were concerned, had given way to the trade bill. Under pressure 
of taxation this in turn had been gradually replaced by the small Bank of 
England note, which, with reduced rates of interest and lowered bank 
charges, had become a cheaper medium of exchange. After 1821 the 
golden sovereign had won esteem and for many purposes had come to take 
the place of both bills and notes. And, finally, joint-stock enterprise had 
developed the cheque (formerly used only for payments between men with 
accounts in the same bank) into an elastic and convenient instrument 
destined largely to supersede draft, bill, note and coin alike. In 1832 
Joplin! declared that the bill currency was ‘much broken up, if not done 
away’, and before the end of the thirties it had certainly gone. It did not 
die unmourned. ‘I own for myself’, wrote John Fullarton? in the forties, 
‘that I have never been able to perceive the evil effects of this bill circu- 
lation, when a circulation of higher quality is not to be had, and am 
inclined rather to believe that Lancashire had a safer and a better currency, 
for a great commercial district, in her bills than she enjoyed during the 
first period of the reign of the joint-stock banks.’ 


London School of Economics 


1 T. Joplin, The Currency Question (1832), p. 96. 
2 Fullarton, op. cit. p. 192. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF WOODLAND IN 
THE EASTERN COUNTIES UNDER 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 


By REGINALD LENNARD 


volume of the Victoria History of that county, Round cites 34 places where 

a destruction of woodland between 1066 and 1086 is indicated by a diminu- 
tion in the number of swine for which wood was available. Upon this phenomenon 
he makes the following comment: 

‘No one district and no one fief can be associated in a definite manner with 
this destruction of timber, which only, one imagines, the convulsions of the 
Conquest could have made possible in twenty years. What can have been its 
cause? A local demand for timber cannot account for it, and there were obviously 
no facilities for selling it at a distance. The only suggestion one can make is that 
times of war or disturbance were accompanied by such destruction. I have 
elsewhere dwelt on the importance attached by Geoffrey, Earl of Essex, under 
Stephen to immunity for his ‘‘assarts”’ and “waste of the forest’ [reference to 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, pp. 376-8] and drawn attention to mention of such an 
‘“‘assart’’? at Ugley in a charter of the same reign [reference to Essex Arch. Trans. 
N.S. vu, 328]. Other references to assarts are found in early charters relating 
to Essex, and we know from three entries, under Herefordshire, in Domesday 
that clearings in the woodlands for the purpose of cultivation were already 
known as assarts (or essarts) in 1086. Judging from such evidence as we have 
both before and after the Conquest, we must assume that this loss of woodland 
represents that extension of the cultivated area (terra lucrabilis) that was always 
in progress.’! 

Apart from the assumption that there can have been no distant timber trade 
at this time (itself a matter of some interest) this passage is of great importance 
for the economic history of the Conqueror’s reign. For, notwithstanding the 
allusion to ‘convulsions’ and ‘disturbances’, the concluding sentence clearly 
implies that that period witnessed in Essex a purposeful clearance of wood and 
extension of cultivation on a large scale. Moreover, as Professor Darby has 
pointed out, we meet with reduction of woodland in Norfolk and Suffolk as well 
as in Essex; and in his judgment Round’s explanation holds good for these 
counties too.” Nor can we regard this kind of thing as limited to this eastern 
region. For all we know, similar conditions may have obtained in many counties 
where we cannot compare the condition of the woods in 1066 and 1086 owing 
to the lack of that detailed information which the Little Domesday supplies for 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex. It is, therefore, a question of more than local 
significance whether Round was right in regarding the ‘loss of woodland’ as 
representing an ‘extension of the cultivated area’. The answer to that question 

ee eee 214-15; The Geographical Journal, txxxv ( ; An Historical 
Geography of England before 1800 (Cambridge, 1936), pp. 180-1. Br es 
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I his Introduction to the Essex Domesday, published in 1903 in the first 
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must seriously affect our views about the economic consequences of the Norman 
Conquest. 


aa neither Round nor Professor Darby tested their hypothesis 
g cts about woodland with the statistics of plough-teams. 
Once the two sets of figures are put side by side it becomes apparent that there 
is very little evidence of expanding tillage; and the general picture that emerges 
is rather one of energetic Raubwirtschaft than of agricultural development. It is 
of course possible that some places were overstocked with plough-teams before 
the Conquest and that more efficient organization might enable a given number 
of teams to cultivate a somewhat enlarged area of arable. ‘Manorialism’, as 
Maitland said, ‘has this advantage: it can make the most of the ox.’?!. Nor must 
we overlook the fact that in a few cases an increase in the number of teams does 
go along with a shrinkage of woodland. But taken as a whole, the evidence 
seems quite irreconcilable with Round’s hypothesis as a general explanation of 
the destruction of wood. In 15 of the 34 cases cited by Round the ploughs were 
actually fewer in 1086 than they had been in 1066, while in 14 the numbers were 
the same and only four show an increase.? In addition—for Round did not 
profess that his examples were a complete enumeration—I have noticed 15 other 
cases in Essex where there was a reduction of woodland expressed in terms of 
swine, and in nine of these the ploughs were fewer in 1086 than they had been 
in 1066, while in none of them was the ploughing strength increased.2 In 
Norfolk, out of 29 cases, 17 show a decline in plough-teams as well as in wood, 
and only three an increase, while in 8 the ploughs were the same at the two 
dates, and in the remaining case the information is lacking. In Suffolk I find 
39 cases of shrunken woodland; and of these 20 show a decline in ploughs and 
only four an increase.* 

On some manors the Tables printed below show that the decline was large, both 
in wood and in ploughs. At Wethersfield in Essex there were 19 ploughs in 1066 


' Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1907), p. 428; cp. Stenton, Introduction to Foster 
and Longley, The Lincolnshire Domesday (Lincoln Record Soc. xtx, 1924, Xix). 

2 At Clavering, one of the places which shows an increase of ploughs, we are told that one 
plough potest restaurari; and this led Round to suggest that ‘possibly the scribe reversed the figures 
of the demesne ploughs by a slip’: that would make the ploughs less by one in 1086 than in 1066. 
Round says of this case: ‘The word “‘restaurari” seems to exclude the hypothesis that the arable 
area had been increased by the diminution of the woodland’ (V.C.H. Essex, 1, 489, note 6). 
But in fact Domesday does not always employ ‘restaurari’ in the restricted sense which Round 
assumes here. Of Drayton in Norfolk we read (f. 229) semper I caruca in dominio et III caruce hominum 
et I caruca posset restaurari: cp. Freckenham in Suffolk (f. 381). Here and elsewhere in this article 
the references to Domesday Book are to the second volume. 

3 Besides the cases enumerated in the text there had been a reduction of woodland on the 
manor which a thegn named Godwin had held at Wickford. Here the wood is not estimated in 
terms of swine; but it is stated that it had been reduced from 12 hides to six acres, while the 
ploughs had fallen from eight to six (f. 43). Round observes that ‘if these figures are correct, 
they appear to record the greatest destruction of woodland in the county’; but he points out 
that the amount (12 hides) ‘is suspiciously large, especially when contrasted with the “‘6 acres” 
and with the “10 hides” at which the whole manor is assessed’. On the other hand he regarded 
the fall in the value of this manor (from £16 to £g) as ‘unaccountable unless the destruction of 
timber is responsible’ (op. cit. p. 483, notes 6 and 7). 

4 It is possible that,1 may have overlooked some cases; but if so they must be very few. 
Professor Darby says: ‘A reduction of woodland was recorded for 28 places in Norfolk, and 
28 in Suffolk also’ (Geographical Journal, loc. cit. p. 441). For the former county our reckoning 
seems to agree; for Professor Darby may well have counted the two estates at Shipdham (ff. 1666 
and 277) as one ‘place’. The discrepancy between our figures for Suffolk may be partly, but not 
wholly, due to the fact that I have counted as distinct cases some entries which he may have 
combined as relating to the same place: I make the number of distinct places where wood reckoned 
in swine had declined to be 32. Besides the 20 cases of decreased ploughs in Suffolk given in the 
Table it is possible that there was a decrease at Wyverstone (f. 436): the demesne plough teams 
there were reduced from 2 to 14, but it is not clear whether the half team which belonged to the 


homines in 1086 had been there in 1066 or not. 
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when there was wood for 800 swine and only 13 ploughs in 1086 when the wood 
had beenreduced to the amount sufficient for 500swine. At Homersfield in Suffolk 
the wood was reduced from 600 to 200swine units, and the ploughs had fallen from 
12 to 8. But Norfolk provides the most striking examples. At Buxton in that 
county the swine units of wood were 1000 in 1066 and only 200 in 1086, while 
the plough-teams numbered 16 at the former date and only 7% at the latter. 
At Cawston the swine units of wood fell from 1500 to 1000 and the ploughs from 
30 to 19.! On the other hand in the few places where a reduction of woodland 
is found in conjunction with an increase of ploughing strength, the increase in 
the ploughs was small, the maximum being reached at Chepenhall in Suffolk 
where there were 7 teams in 1086 as compared with 44 in 1066. At Chepenhall 
the wood had only shrunk from 160 swine units to 100. It may be noted, further, 
that among the cases which show equal ploughing strength in 1066 and 1086, 
a few show also a large decline in wood. Thus at Takeley in Essex the wood had 
been reduced from 1000 swine units to 600 both on the estate of the Abbey of 
St Walery (f. 21) and also on that of Eudo Dapifer (f. 50). In Norfolk we find 
a reduction from 1000 to 500 at North Elmham (f. 1914) and reductions from 
600 to 300 both at Hildolveston (f. 192 6) and at East Dereham (f. 214). What 
such changes meant in actual acreage it is impossible to say; but I think there 
can be no doubt that the area was in some cases far greater than anything which 
could possibly be tilled by a more economical use of the existing ploughs.” _ 
Among the places which show a decline in ploughs along with a diminution 
of woodland, I have, it is true, noticed two where the possibility of increased 
cultivation, going beyond the limits of King Edward’s day, seems to be indicated. 
Of Cawston in Norfolk, where the wood had declined by 500 swine units, we 
read: Tunc et post ILI caruce in dominio modo III et due possent restaurari. Tunc et post 
XXVI caruce hominum modo XVI et alie possent restaurari (f. 115). At Homersfield 
in Suffolk, which had lost 400 swine units, the corresponding statement runs: 
Tune II caruce in dominio modo III tunc X caruce hominum modo V et V possent ibi 
restaurart (f. 379); and this, it will be noticed, is free from the tinge of ambiguity 
attaching to the word alie in the statement about Cawston. Again, when we turn 
to the cases of increased ploughs, we find that at Clavering in Essex, where 200 
units of wood had disappeared and the actual ploughs had increased by one, 
the possibility of adding yet another plough is mentioned (ff. 46 6, 47).3 At 
these three places we may well suspect that the possibilities of further develop- 
ment were partly a result of the clearings. But there is no certainty of this. Such 
potentialities are recognized in some other places where no destruction of wood 


' Homersfield, Buxton and Cawston are among the nine examples cited by Prof. Darby 
(Historical Geography of England, p. 181). 

On the two Takeley estates, where the total loss of wood was no less than 800 swine units, 
the combined ploughs were only nine all told. The problem of estimating the area of the ‘swine 
unit’ has been discussed by G. H. Fowler, Bedfordshire in 1086 (Quarto Memoirs of the Bedford- 
shire Historical Record Soc. 1 (1922), 62-3). He cites Mr Edge’s opinion that under modern 
conditions 100 acres of wood would feed 50 pigs for a month, but that ‘under modern conditions 
where there is decent drainage there is nothing like the quantity of food’ that a wood would 
provide under old conditions. Dr Fowler also cites a thirteenth-century Fine which indicates 
that pasture on stubble would carry one pig per acre, and he suggests that ‘probably 1} acres 
of woodland would be more than sufficient’. It is a matter on which further investigation might 
be fruitful. A scrap of evidence is, for example, provided by a fourteenth-century extent of 
Codicote in Hertfordshire (printed in A. E. Levett, Studies in Manorial History (Oxford, 1938), 
Appendix 1) which tells us (p. 339) that the pannage on 303 acres was worth two shillings. At 
a penny for each pig over a year old, which according to Miss Neilson was ‘the ordinary rate’, 
this would point to about 14 acres per pig; and in some places the rate was twopence for each 
yearling pig (N. Neilson, Customary Rents in Vinogradoff’s Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History 
11 (Oxford, 1910), 72-3). ‘ 


3 I here reject Round’s suggested emendation of the text for the reasons given above (p. 37, 
note 2): the unemended text is the more favourable to his theory. 
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is recorded. A particularly striking example is afforded by Freckenham in 
Suffolk. On that manor it was considered that eight ploughs might be added 
to the eleven which it had possessed both in 1066 and 1086, though of woodland 
there 1s nO mention at all.!’| And, what is of greater significance, there is clear 
indication that in some places the destruction of wood was not considered to 
have enlarged the area of potential cultivation beyond that actually tilled before 
the Norman Conquest. In these cases an estimate of possible additions to the 
ploughing strength is given, but the sum of the actual ploughs of 1086 and the 
potential additions does not exceed, and at two places falls short of, the total 
that had in fact been employed when the wood was intact. At Swathing and 
Wymondham in Norfolk and on the estate which Edric had held at Eye in 
Suffolk this may not mean very much, for the loss of wood at these places was 
small, being 20, 40 and 60 swine units respectively. At ‘Suttuna’ in Norfolk, 
however, the wood had declined from 200 to 100 units and yet Domesday only 
says that half a plough could be restored, though the ploughs in 1086 seem to 
have been 23 as compared with 4 in 1066 (f. 232 6). At Thaxted (Essex) the 
wood had dropped from 1000 units to 800 and the ploughs from 42 to 25, but 
we are told that 16 ploughs could be restored—Adhuc possunt restaurart XVI caruce 
(f. 38 b).? 

No one familiar with the problems of Domesday interpretation can insist upon 
the obvious inference from the figures in any one entry, for the possibility of 
scribal errors in the copying of Roman numerals has always to be remembered. 
But taken as‘a whole the evidence is compelling, and it compels us to the con- 
clusion that the reduction of woodland in the eastern counties between 1066 
and 1086 was not due to an extension of the cultivated area. Here and there the 
plough may have penetrated the bounds of the former woodland. But in general 
the Domesday record points unmistakably, not to ‘assarting’, but to ‘waste’. 
The tall trees had gone and with them the acorns and beech mast on which the 
pigs of the peasantry had fed. But the tree stumps, one suspects, remained and 
they must have been a serious obstacle to cultivation, while thickets of scrub 
must have taken the place of the standing timber. In Essex, Domesday itself 
gives us a glimpse of these things at Fanton Hall (30 acres of silva vasta: f. 14), 
at Bowers Gifford (30 acres of vastata silva: f. 86), at Bures (half a hide and 
10 acres of vastata silva: f. 98). Nor would it be a sound objection that the 
difference in terminology suggests that the wood was not ‘wasted’ in those cases 
where we read only of a diminution in the number of swine for which wood was 
available, for we must not forget that, in Round’s words, ‘the Domesday scribes 
appear to have revelled in the use of synonym and paraphrase’.* 

Of the processes by which the woods of the eastern counties were reduced in 
the Conqueror’s reign we may perhaps get some idea from the record of what 
happened to some woods in Gloucestershire in a later generation—apparently 
under Stephen. The Cartulary of the Abbey of La Trinité at Caen contains some 
inquests relating to its English property, which may be assigned with a con- 
siderable degree of confidence to the reign of Henry II and which, among other 
things, tell us about the destructio nemorum that had occurred on the abbey’s 


1 The entry runs thus: semper V caruce in dominio et VI caruce hominum sed VIII possent restaurari 
(f. 381): cp. Seckford in Suffolk (f. 373) and Drayton in Norfolk (f. 229). ; 

2 Aylsham (Norfolk), where the wood dropped from 400 to 300 units, 1s perhaps another 
example, but there is some ambiguity in the statement about the ploughs: Tune VI caruce in 
dominio post et modo I et VI possunt fiert (f. 132). I think it probably means that the six could be made 
up, not that six (more) could be used. 

3 Feudal England, p. 26. There was some reason for a different terminology in the three cases 
cited in the text: at each place all the wood appears to have been wasted. Creeting St Peter in 
Suffolk (f. 4326) is the only example I have noticed of the former swine capacity being given 
where a wood had been completely destroyed [ Tune silva xl porcis modo nutt}. 
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manors of Avening and Minchinhampton.! The culprit seems to have been an 
Essex man, one Simon of Felsted, who was farmer of several, perhaps of all, the 
English manors of La Trinité and was already a tenant of some of its land at 
Felsted in the time of Henry I.? And the havoc is described in terms similar to those 
of Domesday. When Simon received the two Gloucestershire vills there was, we are 
told, enough wood for a thousand swine at Avening, for two thousand at Minchin- 
hampton; but ‘now’ not half the number they had formerly maintained could 
be fed in the woods of either place. And the record goes on to say how all this 
had happened. The woods had been wasted by charcoal burners and by ash- 
burners and by sales and gifts without profit to the vills. There had been some 
assarting. But in all the four woods at Avening the total area of the assarts was 
reckoned to amount to twelve acres, while the loss of woodland was put at more 
than 500 swine units. And though assarts (of unspecified area) are also mentioned 
in connexion with Minchinhampton, the terms employed in both cases are terms 
appropriate, not to assarting, but to waste. At Avening the woods were destructi 
plus de medietate. And at Minchinhampton bosci vastantur.* 


Wadham College, Oxford 


1 Bibliothéque Nationale MS. lat. 5650. For the dating of the inquests see Jean Birdsall, 
‘The English Manors of La Trinité at Caen’ in Haskins Anniversary Essays (Boston and New York, 
1929), Pp. 25-44. 

2 Cartulary, f. 43 v. 

3 Cartulary, ff. 52, 53. Birdsall (op. cit. pp. 28-9) mentions the causes of the destruction, but 
does not give the facts about the assarts. The story is given twice over in the Cartulary—in a 
summary form in a passage headed Hec est destructio nemorum on folios 40 v and 41, and with 
more detail on folios 52, 52 v and 53. There appear to be slight discrepancies between the two 
accounts as regards the estimate of the damage in terms of money. The statement about the 
assarts at Avening is given thus on folios 52 and 52 v: in quibus boscis poterant mille porci pasci qn 
(? quando) pessun veniebat tunc temporis et modo non possunt pasci Ve et in IIIT locis sunt essartet (? essartez) 
quod computant XII acras. In the corresponding passage on folio 40 v we read e¢ in III locis parantur 
quae computant XII acras. As to causes, the verdict at Avening runs et hoc damnum factum est per 
cendrarios et per carbunarios et per venditiones et per dona sine proficuo ville: for Minchinhampton the 
words are et iste bosci vastantur per carbunnarios et per cendrarios et per venditiones et per dona sine profiscuo 
ville (ff. 52 v, 53; cp. f. 41). Depredations were not confined to these two Gloucestershire manors. 
On the abbey’s manor at Horsted in Norfolk (where Domesday says nothing about reduction 
of woodland) the twelfth-century jury assessed the damage done by the destruction of woods at 

60 marks and more’ (f. 52)—the same sum as that mentioned in the summary (ff. 40 v, 41) 


alike for Avening and Minchinhampton. In the case of Felsted, however, it is of assarting not 
of waste that we read (ff. 43 v, 44). 
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CASES OF DECREASED PLOUGHS 


An Estex 
Reference Swine for Swine for 
to which there which there 
Domesday. was wood was wood Ploughs Ploughs 
Place vol. 1 in 1066 in 1086 in 1066 in 1086 
Birchanger (St Walery’s) f. 21 100 50 4 3 
[Great] Braxted f. 55 100 80 3 I 
[Little] Canfield f. 366 160 120 12 8 
Coggeshall f. 265 600 500 19 np’ 
[Great] Easton (De Warenne) f. 36 200 150 6 4 
[Great] Easton (Mortagne) f. gt b 200 150 15 10 
[Little] Easton f. 865 800 400 6t AT 
Eastwood f. 436 50 30 10 7 
Elsenham f. 946 1300 1000t 9 8 
Farnham (Earlsbury) f. 1006 60 50 8 5 
Layer (Sasselinus) f. 926 100 60 6 4 
Layer (Pointel) f. ggb 40 30 2 ) 
[Little] Maplestead f. 84 60 16 oi 1f§ 
Notley f. 46 40 30 4 2 
[Black?] Notley £84. 330 200 9 5 
[White] Notley f. 266 200 100 8 5 
Polhey 1 oy) 60 40 10 8 
Rivenhall 27 400 350 II 8 
(Great] Saling 1 (aye 250 200 34 138 
Stansted [Hall] f. 88 500 400 i 6 
Thaxted f. 386 1000 800 42 25 
Wethersfield Bw 800 500 19 13 
Wimbush f. 696 500 400 24 18 
Writtle ff. 5, 50 1500 1200 76 54 


* The demesne ploughs at Coggeshall had declined from 3 to 1 quando eam recepit, but were 
again 3 in 1086. ; 

t+ These were all demesne ploughs. t 1100 quando recepit. 

§ None at an intermediate date. 


Norjotk 


Swine for Swine for 
Reference to which there which there 
Domesday, was wood was wood __ Ploughs Ploughs 
Place vol. 1 in 1066 in 1086 in 1066 in 1086 
Aylsham lis EO 400 300 Ge i 
Buxton f, 22 1000 200 16 747 
Cawston 165 atseellole Binds) 1500 1000 30 19 
Colby f. 1156 1) 8 6 2 
Earsham f. 1386 300 200 19 14 
Gateley f. 239 300 80 8 6 
Horsford f. 155 160 60 3 13 
Horsham f. 1555 160 60 B 2 
Mannington f. 1325 60 30 5 3 
Pulham f. 2146 600 300 23 19 
Redenhall fi, 125 60 20 8 4s 
Sherringham f. 2236 160 100 7 At 
Shipdham f. 1665 60 _ 40 5 4 
“Suttuna’ f. 2325 200 100 4 2438 
Swathing f 120d 60 40 4. 14 
Thelveton f. 215 60 30 3 I 
Wymondham|| _f. 1374 100 60 64 28 


* Demesne ploughs only: nothing is said about any ploughs of the homines, apart from the 
sokemen whose ploughs declined from 30 to 24; but six ploughs are referred to rather oddly in 
connexion with 2 mills, apparently as existing semper. 

t The ploughs had been down to 7 at the intermediate date. 

t In case anybody should notice the discrepancy between these figures and those in the 
Victoria County History’s translation, I would point out that that text omits the ploughs on 
demesne, and assigns to the demesne the figures for the ploughs of the homuines. 

§ The ploughs seem to have been down to 14 at the intermediate date, but the text of Domesday 
is here faulty, the word modo having apparently dropped out of the text by a scribal error. 

|| The wood had also declined from 60 swine units to 16 on the lands of two sokemen belonging 
to this manor, but I have not included these figures as the ploughs, which are given separately, 


are not stated for 1066. 
C. Suffolk 


Swine for Swine for 
Reference to which there which there 
Domesday, = was wood was wood Ploughs Ploughs 


Place vol. I in 1066 in 1086 in 1066 in 1086 
Barham f. 3836 100 16 II 4 
Belstead f. 4305 30 20 10 6 
Coddenham (Wicolf) f. 338 30 10 2+2 oxen I 
Coddenham (Wailoff)  f. 338 30 10 I None 
Coddenham (Almar) f. 375 10 2 2 14 
Creeting [St Peter] f. 4325 40 None 34 3 
Debenham (Edric) f. 305 60 40 5 35 
Debenham (Britmar) f. 305 100 40 5 4 
Debenham (Saxo) 1 chats 100 40 5 4 
Eye (Edric) f. 3196 120 60 23 II 
Eye (Nine freemen) f. 320 16 6 44 4 
Framsden f. 2985 80 40 24 19 
Halesworth f. 299 300 100 5 4 
Homersfield f. 379 600 200 12 oa 
Leiston ff. 311, 3115 500 200 17 to} 
Mendlesham f. 2856 1000 800 184 15 
Rendham f. 3076 40 30 3h 3 
Thorney f. 2815 30 6 46 19 
Thornham f. 4375 30 20 2 It 
Winston f. 3836 100 60 5 4 


* The ploughs on demesne had increased from 2 to 3, but those of the homines had fallen from 
10 to 5. 


t At the intermediate date there had been only half a plough-team. 
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Place 
Clavering 
[Little] Hallingbury 
Thunderley 
[Saffron] Walden* 


CASES OF INCREASED PLOUGHS 


A. Essex 
Swine for Swine for 

Reference to which there which there 
Domesday, was wood was wood Ploughs Ploughs 

vol. 1 in 1066 in 1086 in 1066 in 1086 
ff. 465, 47 800 600 29 30 
f. 46 150 100 5 6 
f. 765 100 80 5 6 
ff. 62, 626 1050 830 384 40 


* Including the land of the sokemen on which the wood had shrunk from 50 swine units to 30, 
while the ploughs had fallen from 83 to 8. 


Place 
Buckenham* 
*Torp’ 
Whinburgh 


B. Norfolk 
Swine for Swine for 

Reference to which there which there 
Domesday, was wood was wood Ploughs Ploughs 

vol. ~ = in 1066 in 1086 in 1066 in 1086 
f. 1268 120 60 4 5 
ff. 214, 2140 800 600 84 gs 
f. 2076 150 110 7 8 


* Excluding the land of the sokemen, for which the 1066 figures for wood are uncertain. 
The ploughs on the sokemen’s land had fallen from 27 to 19. 


Place 
Chepenhalt 
Ipswich 
Mendham* 
Redlingfield 


C. Suffolk 
Swine for Swine for 

Reference to which there which there 
Domesday, was wood was wood Ploughs Ploughs 

vol. II in 1066 in 1086 in 1066 in 1086 
f. 368 160 100 4k 7 
ff. 3926, 393 8 4 5 6 
ff. 368, 3685 360 300 8 10 
f. 320 100 50 4 5 


* Excluding the land of the sokemen, for which the 1066 figures for wood are uncertain. 


Villon aN 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


By ARCHIBALD CLOW anp NAN L. CLOW 


In 1843 Justus Liebig made the following generalization: 


We may fairly judge of the commercial prosperity of a country from the 
amount of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) it consumes.' 


By 1843, oil of vitriol had been manufactured in Great Britain for over a 
century, during which time it brought about more than one revolution in social 
technology, yet even to-day it is impossible to find an extended account of the 
first century of this fundamental industrial chemical, which of all materia chemica 
had the greatest effect on the course of late eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century economic history. 

Oil of vitriol was first used as an apothecaries’ nostrum, and it 1s for use as 
such that we have our first account of its manufacture in England. In 1733 
Joshua Ward (1685-1761) returned to England from France whence he had 
gone to evade justice in connexion with a parliamentary offence. Three years 
later, in partnership with John White, he set up a vitriol works at Twickenham 
where he proceeded to make vitriol, or sulphuric acid, in large glass vessels, or 
as it was then described, per campanam. Ward is variously described as a quack 
doctor, vendor of analeptic pills, and inventor of the noted white drops. In 
1740 Ward and White removed from Twickenham to Richmond.” ‘The important 
point about Ward and White’s establishment is that it reduced the price of oil 
of vitriol or sulphuric acid from between 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per oz. to between 
1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per lb., thus paving the way for it to become the particular 
substance which contributed a major part to the non-mechanical aspect of the 
industrial revolution. It is, therefore, to industrial rather than to pharmaceutical 
application that we must turn for the impetus that stimulated the subsequent 
rapid expansion in its production. 

Throughout the literature of the early industrial revolution we find sporadic 
reference to the use of sulphuric acid; more often, however, all that is said is 
that the applications of sulphuric acid are so well known that they do not need 
enumeration. Of particular significance in view of the locus of the second vitriol 
works in England was its use by brass-founders, button-makers, japanners, 
gilders, refiners, tinplate-makers, tanners, hatters and paper-makers, most of 
whom used it for metal-cleaning and pickling. That the second set of persons 
to take up the manufacture of sulphuric acid in England should be consulting 
chemists, refiners and recoverers of silver and gold, and the site of their works 
Birmingham, need occasion no surprise. 

The manufacturers were John Roebuck (1718-94) and Samuel Garbett 
(1717-1805), the former a doctor of medicine trained at Edinburgh and Leyden, 
the latter a Birmingham business man. In 1746 they began making sulphuric 
acid as an adjunct to their refinery at Steelhouse Lane, Birmingham—a pivotal 
event in eighteenth-century economic history. 

Sulphuric acid is a highly corrosive liquid and, considering the state of 
English roads at the middle of the eighteenth century, it must have been a load 


' Familiar Letters on Chemistry, p. 31. 
> H.W. Dickinson, Trans. Newcomen Society (1937), XVII, 43. 
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only transportable with considerable risk. The setting up of Roebuck and 
Garbett’s factory brought the actual production of sulphuric acid into a district 
where it would be used in quantity. Furthermore, profiting by an observation 
of the alchemist Glauber that lead is not attacked by the corrosive liquid, they 
abandoned the glass vessels used by Ward and built their plant wholly of lead. 
This removed limits set by size and fragility of glass and made possible a further 
reduction in the cost of the acid. 

In 1749 Roebuck and Garbett established a second vitriol works, this time at 
Prestonpans, on the Firth of Forth a few miles east of Edinburgh, in a district 
where the manufacture of salt, pottery and glass was already established. The 
reason behind the great change in locality is not known definitely, but our thesis 
is that Roebuck, who derived his interest in chemistry from Professor Plummer 
of Edinburgh, under whom he had studied, saw in Scotland a market for his 
sulphuric acid not offered by England. 

Over a long period, during the earlier part of the eighteenth century, the 
Board of Trustees for Fisheries, Manufactures, and Improvements in Scotland 
did its utmost to effect improvement in the finishing of Scottish linen by sub- 
sidizing the laying down of bleachfields and by fostering research into new 
methods of bleaching. According to Andrew Brown’s History of Glasgow, the 
bleachfields established in Scotland under the patronage of the Board of Trustees 
were supplied with what sulphuric acid they needed in the first instance (i.e. 
before 1750) by importation from England or Holland at a price of 1s. 4d. per lb.! 
This indicates that before 1750 some sulphuric acid was substituted for the acid 
formerly used in the primitive bleaching industry, viz. the acid in sour milk. 
The process of bleaching was then a simple process consisting of boiling alter- 
nately with ashes (alkali) and a sour (sour milk or sulphuric acid) with inter- 
vening exposure to the sun. 

We know also that Roebuck himself had experimented with sulphuric acid, 
since his biographer Jardine says: 

It is well known to several of Dr Roebuck’s chemical friends that he had tried 
it, found it effective, and had frequently recommended it to bleachers.” 


The first official notice of the use of sulphuric acid was the publication in 1756 
at the instigation of the Board of Trustees of a memoir, The Art of Bleaching, by 
Francis Home (1719-1813), professor of materia medica at Edinburgh. In his 
memoir Home describes the researches for which the Trustees awarded him a 
premium on 15 April 1756. According to Home, 


the milk takes five days to perform its task, but the vitriol sours do it in as many 
hours, nay, perhaps in as many minutes. 


The increased tempo effected by substituting sulphuric acid for sour milk was 
early appreciated by the finishing trades. Other branches of the finishing trades 
also made use of the cheap acid, the dyers for dissolving indigo, calico-printers 
for making sours and in the preparation of citric acid, of which they used a great 

al. 

Bei nn and Garbett’s sales throughout Great Britain are not now known, 
but we can follow the rise of their export trade from Customs House returns for 
Prestonpans preserved in the General Register House, Edinburgh. The first 
recorded export is: 

14th March 1750/1: in the Huckster of Hamburgh, for Hamburgh, 20 large 
bottles containing 1990 pounds wt. of Oyle of Vitriol. British manufacture to 
be exported duty free. 


1 Wr (1795), 250- 2 Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. (1796), 1v, 65. 
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Two months later: 


14th May 1751: In the Buccleugh of Fisherrow for Dunkirk, 16 large bottles 
containing 1665 pounds wt. of Oyl of Vitriol. 3 large bottles containing 203 
pounds wt. of Aqua Fortis. 


Two years elapse before another export is recorded, but the quantity has 
greatly increased : 


16th Feb. 1753: in the Hope of Leith for Rotterdam, 100 bottles containing 
11,179 pounds wt. oil of vitriol. 


Cargoes follow to Bremen, Copenhagen, and Campvere, the average cargo 
being by 1756 about 25,000 lb. weight contained in two hundred bottles: 


Garbett’s enterprising spirit and able management rewarded them well, pro- 
viding them with considerable capital for their future projects. Articles were 
drawn up between the two, for carrying on the partnership at Prestonpans and 
Birmingham over a period of forty years.! 


Following Roebuck and Garbett’s two foundations, a third vitriol works was 
founded at Bradford. Although without definite records before 1792, it is 
probable that Benjamin Rowson founded a works there in 1750. Of the founder 
personnel we know nothing, but it is said to have a continuous history and to be 
represented at the present day by the Leather Chemical Co. Ltd. 

The amount of sulphuric acid made by these works was considerable, and its 
cheapness a direct impetus to extended application. The transition from ashes 
and sour milk as bleaching agents can be followed in orders placed with London 
dry-salters by Messrs John and Nathaniel Philips and Co., tape-manufacturers 
of Tean, Staffs. In 1753-4 they ordered weed and wood-ashes, ‘a cask of Danzig 
ashes to look at’, alum, tartar, etc., while a decade later (1765-9) their orders 
were much more comprehensive, including, in addition to a big variety of ashes, 
sulphuric acid, probably bought from Roebuck and Garbett in Birmingham.? 

For more than twenty years Roebuck and Garbett relied upon secrecy to 
protect them from rivals who wished to ascertain the details of their process so 
that they might exploit it for their own benefit. During those twenty years, 
however, Roebuck and Garbett were the unwitting suppliers of information to 
industrial rivals who bribed their workmen and offered jobs to dismissed or 
absconding workmen from both Birmingham and Prestonpans. 

This was the origin of a sulphuric acid works at Bridgnorth on the Severn, 
established in 1756 by a Mr Rhodes, who was persuaded to do so by Sam. 
Falconbridge, an employee of Roebuck’s.3 Some time later, the same workman 
appears to have moved to Mr Skey (1726-1800), a dry-salter of Bewdley, who 
had just begun to make vitriol at Dowles in chambers erected under the super- 
vision of a workman from Prestonpans whom he had met by accident. 

In consequence of these developments and the periodic appearance of sus- 
picious characters in the neighbourhood of Prestonpans, Roebuck and Garbett, 
on g August 1771, registered a patent in fulfilment of a promise in letters-patent 
granted by the king to work their process in Scotland for fourteen years, their 
particular invention being the use of lead vessels for all operations. The parch- 


ment recording the patent and signed by Roebuck is in the General Register 
House, Edinburgh.® 


' P. S. Bebbington, Samuel Garbett, 1717-1803: Thesis, Birmingham University. 
é * Ps eceuer and J. de L. Mann, The Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashire, 1600-1 780 
1931), p. 296. 
* Signet Library, Edinburgh, Session Papers, F. 166: 18. 
* S. Parkes, Chemical Essays (1815), 1, 399. 
° Specifications of Patents and Drawings, 1767-87. 
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Roebuck tells how persons ‘who kept their names and their business a pro- 
found secret’ were apt to appear. One of these was Neil Macbrayne, who came 
in disguise to Prestonpans in June and July 1770 and entertained some of the 
vitriol works employees in his rooms. From one, whom he bribed with 4} guineas, 
he discovered that lead vessels were used by Roebuck and Garbett. Andrew 
Brown indicates that the said Neil Macbrayne, whom he describes as ‘a true 
friend to the freedom of the arts’, was again active in 1771. According to Brown 
he took a few workmen to Langlone, Prestonpans, ‘and in the course of a 
summer’s batheing the mystery came out in the process’. The stolen information 
was used by Mat. Machen to erect a small works near Govan coal works.! At 
first Roebuck and Garbett did not comprehend the purport of these visits, but 
when it became clear that they were the activities of rivals they applied for the 
protection of a patent. The need for a patent was evidently imperative, for in 
1772 yet another firm took up the manufacture of sulphuric acid. This time it 
was a London firm, Messrs Kingscote and Walker, who began at Battersea in 
1772 with seventy-one chambers, which they continued to operate for a number 
of years. 

Towards the end of 1772 Roebuck and Garbett in terms of their patent 
brought an action against Messrs William and Andrew Stirling, merchants in 
Glasgow, who were known to be erecting buildings near Glasgow with the 
intention of making sulphuric acid in lead chambers. On being challenged, the 
validity of the patent was called to question by the Stirlings.* 

According to the respondents, they carried on ‘an extensive manufactory for 
printing and whitening linen, in the neighbourhood of Glasgow’ and ‘consumed 
great quantities of the acid Spirit or Oil of Vitriol, in that manufacture’. They 
therefore decided to erect oil of vitriol works of their own. The Stirlings brought 
forward various arguments and pointed out that another manufactory, in 
addition to their own, had been erected at great expense in the neighbourhood 
of the city of Edinburgh by Messrs Steel, Gladstanes and Co.? 

The Scottish Courts decided that the patent was bad, on the ground that 
Roebuck and Garbett had practised the method for twenty years and that in 
any case it was in general use elsewhere in Great Britain. ‘The case was next taken 
to the House of Lords, where it was argued (a) that the substitution of lead for 
glass was no new discovery, but only a slight variation; (b) that it was no new 
discovery, since it had been in use for twenty years; and (c) that the use of lead 
vessels was known to various people both in England and Scotland. Lastly it 
was pointed out that while the patent was in favour of Roebuck and Garbett, 
it was signed by Roebuck only, and therefore should be declared invalid. 
Witnesses from Bridgnorth and Bewdley were called, one the wife of Sam. 
Falconbridge mentioned above. The Lords upheld the decision of the Scottish 
Court, declaring that a patent obtained for an invention in Scotland was 
invalidated by proof of previous use in England.‘ 

Bereft of the protection of a patent, Roebuck and Garbett continued to place 
what reliance they could on secrecy. When the celebrated French traveller, 
B. Faujas de St Fond visited Scotland in 1784 he found the Prestonpans vitriol 
works still surrounded by high walls. All operations were kept secret and no 
strangers admitted. It was, however, a trying period for both Roebuck and 
Garbett. Within a decade of the loss of their patent, but not directly attributable 
to that event, both were overtaken by financial disaster. Roebuck, on account 
of his greater commitments, was the first to feel the effects of the financial crisis 


W(OFay, Cuilre 105, ASitg 2 Session Papers, F. 166: 18. 


3 Session Papers, F. 31: 20 and F. 166: 18. 
4 Session Papers, F. 31: 20; Journals of the House of Lords (1774), XXXIV, 76 and 217. 
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of 1772-3. As a result, Garbett acquired full control of the Steelhouse Lane 
works in 1773. Then in 1776 he also acquired Prestonpans. What exactly was 
happening at this period is still obscure, but it looks as if Roebuck and Garbett 
were not pulling together, as the following letter shows. Garbett is writing to his 
son-in-law. 


I have made a contract with K(ingscote) and W(alker)! and Coney and 
Gascoigne, for seven thousand bottles of oil of vitriol annually; and we are not 
to sell to any body else (not even in Scotland) after Christmas next, when the 
whole sales are to commence on their account at 33d. per lb., and six months 
credit as usual, for twenty-one years, expirable on two years’ notice. I don’t let 
Doctor Roebuck know this until I come to Scotland.? 


At Birmingham, Garbett took in a partner in 1776 and the firm became 
Samuel Garbett and Co. In 1782 Prestonpans was sold to Pat Downey for 
£11,000, and the following year, on Garbett’s failure, Steelhouse Lane passed 
to James Alston, under whose name it continued for many years. Both Downey 
and Alston were connected with their respective works for a number of years 
before becoming sole proprietors. Garbett later recovered sufficiently to start 
again at Birmingham Heath as an independent manufacturer.* 

Change in ownership and reversal of private fortune did not react adversely 
on the prosperity of the Prestonpans vitriol works. When Faujas de St Fond 
visited Roebuck in 1784 the works was still the greatest manufactory of 
sulphuric acid in Great Britain. Sir John Sinclair spoke of it in the following 
terms: 


A manufactory of oil of vitriol, agua fortis, and spirit of salt is carried on here. 
...of late it has extended to white ashes and Glauber salts. More than fifty 
men are employed, some by day and others by night. They are bound under 
indentures for twenty-one years, during which time they are paid weekly 6/- for 
stated wages, with a proportional allowance for extra work. 


Then follow details of raw materials consumed, prices of products, etc. 
Sulphur came from Leghorn, nitre from the East India Co.’s sales in London, 
while sixty tons of local coal were consumed per week. Oil of vitriol sold at 
34d. per lb., aqua fortis at 74d. to 1od., spirit of salt at 6d., Glauber’s salt at 
125. per cwt., and white ashes at £1. 85. per cwt. 

Following the failure of the partners in the Birmingham and Prestonpans 
vitriol works, expansion in the industry was rapid. As already mentioned, 
Garbett himself started again at Birmingham Heath, and in 1778 Thomas 
Farmer and Co., which continued to operate for over a century, was founded. 
In 1783 a nephew of Walker of Kingscote and Walker founded an offshoot of 
that concern, namely, Walker, Baker and Singleton, at Pitworth Moor near 
Manchester in Lancashire. ‘Thereafter the pace of development is so rapid that 
detailed data for all individual firms cannot be given here. 

To a second eighteenth-century revolution in the art of bleaching we attribute 
a further impetus to expansion in sulphuric acid manufacture. Increased tempo 
in textile production put considerable pressure on cloth finishers to accelerate 
their processes. Improvement was first effected by the substitution of sulphuric 


' Garbett simply gives the initials K and W. We presurne thi i 
Walker Bete pone and founded in 1772. : Derogatis 
* S. Garbett to C. Gascoigne, 2 Nov. 1776, cited in Bebbington, p. 16. 
* R. B. Prosser, Birmingham Inventors and Inventions (1881), p. 16; P. Si Bebbington, op. cit.; 
Session Papers, F. 29: 31. vee 
* Statistical Account of Scotland (1791-9), xvu, 67. 
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acid for sour milk, followed in 1787 by the introduction of an entirely new 
bleaching reagent, viz. chlorine. Chlorine required sulphuric acid to make it, 
so sulphuric acid production kept in step with expanding textile industry. 
Further new vitriol works were opened in Scotland. That ‘allowed to be the 
second of the kind in Scotland’ and, therefore, next to Prestonpans, was at 
Burntisland. It was founded c. 1785 by William Muir, who later went to Leith, 
leaving Alexander Pitcairn and other partners to carry on. By Candlemas 1790, 
Pitcairn was in sole possession, the other partners having died or withdrawn their 
shares. This works was extensive, being reputed to contain three hundred and 
sixty chambers. The cess (tax) paid by Pitcairn alone amounted to one twenty- 
fourth of the cess paid by the whole town.! 

By 1797 there were six to eight factories in the neighbourhood of Glasgow 
alone, probably those mentioned as at Woodside, Napier’s Hall, Port Dundas, 
and Carntyne. Further expansion took place at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

The very intimate connexion between sulphuric acid and bleaching made 
progressive bleachers realize that they could with advantage make their own 
chemicals. The first to do so were Messrs Bealy and Radcliffe, Manchester, who 
erected six chambers in 1799. Bleaching reagents were still somewhat unruly 
servants, and rendering a bleaching agent transportable brought great fame and 
a considerable fortune to Messrs Tennant, Knox and Co. of St Rollox Chemical 
Works, Glasgow. Charles Tennant was originally a bleacher at Darnley near 
Glasgow. In his name the firm registered two important patents for bleaching 
with chlorine. Their dry, and therefore readily transportable, bleaching powder 
was patented in the name of Charles Tennant in 1798. To work the patent, 
ground for a factory was acquired at St Rollox, Glasgow, where in 1814 some 
twelve to twenty men were employed, and from this beginning one of the greatest 
chemical works of the mid-industrial-revolution period developed.” It covered 
no less than ten acres by 1830, with plant engaged in the production of sulphuric 
acid, bleaching powder, alkalis, soap, etc. 

When he first set up on his own, Tennant bought sulphuric acid from the 
Prestonpans Vitriol Co. and from Messrs Norris and Sons, Halifax. In 1803 he 
erected his own chambers at a cost of about £50 per chamber. Each chamber 
burned a thousand lbs. of sulphur per week. The rapid progress made by 
Tennant, Knox and Co. may be attributed to the rapidity with which its 
promoters adopted any new technological improvement. From the beginning 
they burned nitre (K NO,) and sulphur external to the chambers proper, and 
four years later added a floor to burn sulphur residues which could be bought 
from less progressive manufactures at the low price of £5 per ton. De la Faille 
next suggested blowing steam into the chambers instead of using water, and by 
1813-14 the innovation was adopted at St Rollox. Annual production of 
sulphuric acid was then in the region of three thousand tons. 

Tennant in turn passed plans for sulphuric acid plant on to Messrs Doubleday 
and Easterby, Newcastle, who erected the first lead chambers at Bill Quay on 
the Tyne. The same firm, at a cost of £700, erected the first platinum retort for 
rectifying acid. This was probably similar to a vessel referred to by Parkes in 
the Chemical Catechism: 


Some years ago I saw a vessel of platina constructed for the purpose of 
rectifying sulphuric acid. It holds thirty-two gallons, and cost several hundred 
pounds; but the advantages which result from its employment are fully adequate 
to the expense. 

1 Session Papers, F 183: 30; J. Sinclair, General Report, App. 2, Pp- 307- 
2Mlibidapag ts: SIP Bia 
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Despite the large capital required for this single unit, Doubleday and Easterby 
soon added two further retorts.’ 

The cheapness of the abundant supply of sulphuric acid forthcoming began 
to lessen the cost of erecting lead chambers themselves, since hydrogen generated 
from sulphuric acid became correspondingly cheap, and was used by lead burners 
in jointing lead sheets from which chambers were made. 

By 1820, in addition to the factories in Scotland which have been mentioned, 
there were twenty-four in England, distributed according to James Mactear, as 
follows: London 7, Staffordshire 2, Bristol 2, Birmingham 4, Leeds 1, Halifax 1, 
Rotherham 1, Newcastle 1, Bolton 2, Manchester 2, Whitehaven |. ‘The 
importance of Birmingham is noteworthy.’ The rapid expansion which these 
figures illustrate is evidence of continually increasing pressure for larger and 
larger quantities of sulphuric acid, whose commercialization was in turn leading 
to the foundation of a more involved chemical industry. 

Technological improvements brought about a gradual reduction in the price 
of sulphuric acid till the selling price remained fairly constant at 33d. per Ib., 
or £33 per ton. Raw material costs varied somewhat in accordance with local 
conditions: sulphur from £7 to £16 per ton, nitre from £36 to £64 per ton. 
Although the ratio of nitre to sulphur used was small, being of the order of one 
to ten, its high price had a marked effect upon the total production cost, which 
worked out on an average at 24d. per lb. or £22 per ton. Sulphuric acid manu- 
facture, therefore, had an important influence on the production cost of bleached 
and printed cotton goods, on soap, glass and alkalis, and, as Great Britain ex- 
changed such commodities for colonial products like raw cotton, silk, indigo, etc., 
its fundamental position in early nineteenth-century economy cannot be overrated. 

Frequent reference to the use of oil of vitriol by the bleaching industry at 
various stages of its evolution must not be taken to suggest that this was the only 
important influence that it had on the course of industrial evolution. Yet another 
industry, or perhaps trade, was revolutionized by Roebuck’s pioneer works at 
Birmingham and Prestonpans. Successful commercialization of a process for the 
conversion of common salt (sodium chloride, NaCl) into soda (sodium carbonate, 
Na,CQ,) signalizes what is usually termed the foundation of the heavy chemical 
industry. This was secondary to, and dependent on, supplies of cheap sulphuric 
acid which became available during the second half of the eighteenth century 
in quantities sufficient for commercial operation. By-products from the soda 
synthesis afforded new raw materials to revolutionize the bleaching industry. 


The works of an alkali manufacturer tended to become larger and more 
complicated; he began to make soda, using common salt and sulphuric acid 
and other raw materials. After a time he started to make his own sulphuric acid 
by burning sulphur or pyrites; if he used pyrites it was probably a mixed sulphide 
of copper and iron, and it was comparatively easy to make copper sulphate and 
ferrous sulphate from roasted pyrites. The process of making sodium sulphate 
produced large quantities of hydrochloric acid, and, as nitric acid was required 
in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, the alkali manufacturer easily developed 
into a manufacturer of acids... . It was very common for the alkali manufacturer 
to use the chlorine he recovered so as to make bleaching-powder, and in these 
ways he became a maker of. . . bleaching-powder. The manufacture of all these 
heavy chemicals became in this way an involved process, in which one part was 


dependent on the others and almost every effort to prevent waste involved the 
manufacture of some new product.3 


el Richardson, J. G. Stevenson, and R. C. Chapman, ‘On the Chemical Manufactures of 
the Northern Districts’, British Association Report (1863), p. 701. 


* James Mactear, ‘History of the Technology of Sulphuric Acid’, Proc. Phil. Soc. (Glasgow 
1881), XIII, 409. j 


* S. Miall, History of British Chemical Industry (1931), p. 5. 
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The influence of these developments upon advancing industrial technology in 
the early nineteenth century was described by the illustrious Liebig in the 
following words: 


The manufacture of soda from common culinary salt may be regarded as the 
foundation of all our improvements in the domestic arts; and we may take it as 
affording an excellent illustration of the dependence of the various branches of 
human industry and commerce upon each other, and their relation to chemistry. ! 


The need to solve the salt-to-soda problem became increasingly pressing as the 
industrial revolution pattern developed. While earlier manufacturers’ demands 
were met by importation of weed and wood-ashes, barilla (imported seaweed 
ash), and kelp (Scottish seaweed ash), demand far exceeded supply and for 
several decades towards the end of the eighteenth century Scottish kelpers 
enjoyed a boom in their product. 

A detailed history of the multitude of attempts to solve the salt-to-soda problem 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century has yet to be written, and the 
function of the remainder of this paper, severely limited as it is by lack of space, 
is to sketch, particularly in relation to the use of sulphuric acid, some of the efforts 
that were made between the founding of the first sulphuric acid works in Great 
Britain and the usually accepted foundation of the alkali industry, i.e. the 
founding of a factory operating the patent of Nicholas Leblanc (1742-1806) ? 
by James Muspratt (1793-1883) in the neighbourhood of Liverpool in 1823. 
It will be remarked how the pioneers in the vitriol field contributed to the 
solution of the co-extensive problem. 

Roebuck himself while at Prestonpans was probably interested in soda pro- 
duction. Associated with him were his lifelong friend and correspondent, 
Dr Joseph Black (1728-g9), Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and James Watt (1736-1819), who later became a partner in the famous 
Boulton and Watt enterprise at Soho, Birmingham. It has been suggested that 
this attempted synthesis of soda was the cause of bringing Watt and Roebuck 
together through the intermediacy of Dr Black, whom Watt had known when 
they were both associated with Glasgow University. There is no evidence of 
production on a commercial scale, although T. S. Ashton speaks of Roebuck 
acquiring interests in coal mines and soda works at Bo’ness.? The high duty on 
salt militated against success. 

One of Roebuck’s and Watt’s friends was more successful. He was James Keir 
(1735-1820) who like Roebuck was an Edinburgh-trained chemist. Keir engaged 
in glass manufacture (another industry that made large demands on the supply 
of soda) at Stourbridge from 1775-8 in partnership with John Taylor and Skey 
of Bewdley, the latter of whom has already been mentioned as a manufacturer 
of sulphuric acid. Even at this time Keir was evidently interested in the manu- 
facture of soda, for he opposed a patent application from Alexander and George 
Fordyce which would have secured to them the sole right to that manufacture.* 
In 1780, Keir joined forces with Alex. Blair of Tipton, Staffs, and among the 
activities in which they engaged was the making of soda and soap, the soda being 
made from common salt by the use of sulphuric acid.° 


' Familiar Letters on Chemistry, p. 21. ; A 
2 When the scarcity of ashes throughout Europe became so acute during the revolutionary 


wars, the Académie des Sciences in 1775 offered a prize of 2400 livres for a method of making alkali 
from non-vegetable sources. This stimulated Nicholas Leblanc to submit about 1790 the process 
which now bears his name. His patent is dated 25 September 1791, but he was not awarded the 
prize. His works were confiscated in 1793, and he died in the workhouse by his own hand. 

3 T. S. Ashton, Jron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution (1924), p- 50- 


* Fournal of the House of Commons (1778-80), Xxxvul, 891, 912, etc. 
5 §, Timmins, ‘James Keir, F.R.S.’, Trans. Birmingham and Midland Institute (1891), XXIV, I. 
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The focus of activity once again returned to the Firth of Forth. When B. Faujas 
de St Fond was visiting Roebuck in 1784 he met Dr Swediaur, a European 
authority on venereal disease, who told him that he had purchased an estate at 
Prestonpans—the site of Dr Roebuck’s vitriol works—where he intended to 
establish a manufactory for salt with the intention of separating the mineral 
alkali (soda).! 

Dalmuir, near Glasgow, and Newcastle were two districts where the existence 
of glass and soap works offered a ready market for soda. Newcastle in particular 
was a large absorber of Scottish kelp (natural soda). 

When financial difficulties drove Archibald Cochrane (1749-1831), gth Earl 
of Dundonald, from Scotland to stay with friends on the Tyne he found in 
Newcastle two manufacturers, William Losh and Thomas Doubleday, experi- 
menting independently on the conversion of salt into soda. Doubleday has 
already been mentioned. Through the agency of Dundonald a chemical works 
was founded at Walker in 1796, with Dundonald and Losh among the partners, 
though Doubleday seems to have dropped out. Helen Landell of Newcastle 
wrote to Matthew Boulton on 26 January 1796, saying that: 


Lord Dundonald had lived as a recluse in Newcastle for many months, and 
has at last exercised his chemical abilities to advantage, and will probably make 
a large fortune by his substitute for barilla. Our glass manufacturers are con- 
tracting with him, and have little doubt of his success.? 


The details of Dundonald’s patent operated by the works reveal that it 
depended on sulphuric acid.% 

Further developments took place quickly. In 1808 a second Tyneside firm, 
Messrs Doubleday and Easterby of Bill Quay, began to make soda. It was they 
who got plans from Tennant, Knox and Co. of St Rollox and built a sulphuric 
acid plant, the first on the Tyne. They passed the plans on in turn to Messrs 
Cookson when the latter began to make soda at South Shields. Several other 
Tyneside firms had been founded before soda manufacture started in Lancashire.* 

Contemporary developments of considerable interest took place in Scotland, 
where Dundonald persuaded Lord Dundas to operate his process at an old 
candle works at Burnfoot of Dalmuir. After much tribulation Dundas achieved 
success after, we believe, abandoning Dundonald’s process. The inventor of the 
successful process, acting as sole manager for seven years, received a house, 
£150, and 5 % of the profits, under forfeit of £5000 if he revealed the secret of 
the process. Profits up to 1809 were reckoned at £18,000, of which £10,000 went 
to Lord Dundas. The workmen, of whom there were about twenty, were paid 
2s. per day, eked out by the provision of house and fuel by the proprietor.® 

Within a few years of the starting of factories at Dalmuir and Walker, soda 
was being produced in Scotland at Rutherglen Bridge, Port Dundas and Cam- 
lachie, usually in association with sulphuric acid manufacture. In 1816 the 
market price of the new synthetic soda was £60 per ton, but when one remembers 
the low soda output of kelp, or for that matter the best imported barilla, the 
price is understandable. 

In Great Britain, Lancashire and Cheshire, with their vast resources of salt, 
were the natural focus upon which an extensive synthetic soda industry should 
converge. ‘lhe founders of the industry in this area were James Muspratt 
(1793-1855) and Josiah C. Gamble (1776-1848). Both came to the Liverpool 

" B. Faujas de St Fond, A Journey through England and Scotland to the Hebrides in 1 784, (ed. Geikie 
Glasgow, 1907), p. 173. : 


2 Vale Landell to M. Boulton, 26 Jan. 1796, Assay Office Library, Birmingham. 
* Register of the Great Seal of Scotland (1795), xx, nos. 584 and 5901. 


* “Newcastle: Chemical Manufactures in the District’, British Associ tion Report 
a etree ; ssociation Report (1863), p. 701. 
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area from Ireland. Gamble, however, was educated in Glasgow, where he 
attended Dr Cleghorn’s class in chemistry. During his course he obtained 
knowledge of the chemical inventions of Messrs Tennant, Knox and Co. of 
St Rollox. In 1812 Gamble established a bleaching works at Monaghan in 
Ireland. There he operated the Tennant processes for the preparation of bleaching 
materials, purchasing the necessary oil of vitriol from Tennant, Knox and Co. 

In 1822, Muspratt, having been a chemical manufacturer in a small way at 
Dublin, left Ireland and established himself at Vauxhall Road, Liverpool, in 
the following year. In 1828 Gamble followed his example, and they joined 
forces. So was laid the great cornerstone that chemistry contributed to the 
industrial revolution. The alkali manufactory at Liverpool flourished exceedingly, 
but acid by-products poured into the atmosphere and devastated vegetation for 
miles around, even crossing the watery, windswept estuary of the Mersey. The 
nuisance was so great that the Liverpool Corporation ordered Muspratt and 
Gamble to remove their works to a less populous district. They migrated to 
St Helens, and, after a two-year partnership there, Muspratt moved on to 
Widnes, leaving Gamble in possession of the St Helens establishment.! 

By this time Tennant, Knox and Co. in Glasgow had also entered the soda 
manufacture. In 1825 the manufacture of soda ash was begun at St Rollox 
chemical works, and this works eventually became one of the greatest in Europe. 
About 1830 the firm opened an office in Liverpool under the name of Tennant, 
Clow and Co., to distribute their products to the textile manufacturers of 
Lancashire.? 

Returning to Gamble, we find that he carried on at St Helens for some time 
without a partner. In 1835 he interested the brothers Joseph and James Cros- 
field, soap-boilers of Warrington, in the purchase of a defunct sulphuric acid 
works adjacent to his own alkali works and laid the basis of the Gamble and 
Crosfield association. In the following year Simon Crosfield, a Liverpool tobacco 
merchant, joined the firm, which then became Gamble and Crosfield. So capital 
acquired in West Indies trade was applied to establish heavy industry in Lan- 
cashire in a way similar to that whereby fortunes made by trade in sugar and 
tobacco in Glasgow helped to develop Lanark, Renfrew and Dumbartonshire. 

After the alkali industry was fully established, yet another field of application 
for sulphuric acid was opened up, that of artificial chemical fertilizers. It was 
to personnel in the alkali industry that Justus von Liebig (1803-73) turned in 
his attempt to commercialize a ‘patent manure’. According to Fenwick Allen: 


When Liebig was making his researches and working out his theories in 
Agricultural Chemistry, and when be thought he had discovered the secret of 
the refertilization of the soil, the principal thing being to restore to the soil, as 
manure, the inorganic constituents which it was found by analysis of the ashes 
of the vegetation had been taken out of the soil by the plant, he got James 
Muspratt to carry out his ideas by manufacturing certain manures. This manu- 
facture was carried on at Newton, about the years 1843-44. In this venture 
Muspratt was jcined by Sir Joshua Walmsley, a gentleman of much ability and 
enterprise, who had only a few years before been Mayor of Liverpool.’ 


Liebig’s patent mineral manure was a failure, but simultaneously vitally 
important researches were being carried out by one of his pupils, J. H. Gilbert 
(1817-1901) and by J. B. Lawes (1814-1900). Lawes and Gilbert between them, 
in little more than a decade, worked out sound manuring principles. One of 


1 J. Fenwick Allen, Some Founders of the British Chemical Industry (1906), p. 43- 
2B. W. D. Tennant, One Hundred and Forty Years of the Tennant Companies (1937), p- 61. 
3 J. Fenwick Allen, op. cit. 
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Lawes’s neighbours, Lord Dacre, directed his attention to the use of bones, 
which for some soils proved a valuable manure but were ineffectual for others. 
In consequence hundreds of experiments were set agoing, some upon field crops, 
others with pot plants, in which constituents of various kinds were tried as 
fertilizers. Of all the experiments those based on the suggestion originally thrown 
out by Liebig, that neutral phosphate of lime (in bone, bone-ash or mineral 
apatite) be rendered soluble by sulphuric acid and the mixture applied to root 
crops, had the most striking effects. Results first obtained on a small scale were 
subjected to more extensive trials round about 1840-1. 

Lawes was quick to realize the implication of his scientific research, and took 
out a patent for the manufacture of superphosphate in 1842. This became an 
important industry in itself, and to-day is one of the chief absorbers of sulphuric 
acid. In 1843, he established a factory for the production of superphosphate 
near London. In the next year, 1844, manufacture of superphosphate was begun 
at Blaydon, in the north of England, by Dr Richardson. Among the raw materials 
used were bones, bone-ash from South Africa and America, as well as refuse 
animal charcoal from sugar refineries. 

To be nearer bleachfields in Forfar and Fife, Charles Tennant and Co. of 
St Rollox erected a small sulphuric acid works at Carnoustie, Forfarshire, output 
starting in 1836. With the introduction of artificial fertilizers they installed a 
bone-crushing plant in 1846, and supplied surrounding farms with super- 
phosphate and fertilizers. The works have been modernized, and now form part 
of Scottish Agricultural Industries. A West of Scotland firm, Alexander Cross 
and Sons, founded in 1830, also owe their continued development to fertilizer 
production. In 1872 they removed to Port Dundas. At this date Lawes’s factory 
alone was producing more than 40,000 tons of superphosphate annually.! 

We conclude with a link-up of personnel who throughout a long period of 
sulphuric acid manufacture initiated parallel developments, viz. the Tennants 
and James Muspratt. Unwittingly, they together brought sulphuric acid into 
the sphere of international affairs. The source from which British manufacturers 
obtained sulphur was Sicily. To assure a supply of the vital raw material, John 
Tennant of St Rollox and James Muspratt entered upon a joint venture and 
purchased sulphur mines there. A feeling of jealousy resulted in the Neapolitans, 
and in 1836 a contract was drawn up between the King of the Two Sicilies and 
the house of Taix, Aychard and Co. of Marseilles in, it is said, an attempt to 
stabilize prices, which were fluctuating as a result of speculation. The contract 
gave a monopoly to Taix, Aychard and Co., who proposed to reduce the annual 
production of sulphur from 900,000 to 600,000 cantars. An export duty of £4. 7s. 
was also imposed, in consequence of which the price of sulphur rose from £5. 10s. 
to £15 per ton. The British government regarded the monopoly as a breach of 
the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, signed in London on 16 September 
1816, and, in the words of Liebig, 


As the price of sulphur has such an important influence on the cost of pro- 
duction of so many manufactured goods we can understand why the English 
Government should have resolved to resort to war with Naples in order to 
abolish the sulphur monopoly. 


Thus there very nearly was a sulphur war, but the Neapolitans thought better 
of their association with Taix, Aychard and Co. and the monopoly.? Techno- 


' E. W. D. Tennant, op. cit.; W. G. Armstrong, Industrial Resources Oy 15 
> 3 ; A “yne, Wear and Tees 
(1864), p. 175; A. McLean, Local Industries of Glasgow and the West of Scotland (1901), p. 190. 


> Documents Concerning the Sulphur Monopoly, consisting of the Parliamentary Inquiry i 
of the Foreign Secretary (1841). ; oe ara anaes ag ne 
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logically, the short period of monopoly had a profound effect on the subsequent 
history of sulphuric acid manufacture, which, however, cannot be gone into 
here. Production went on expanding unabated. 

The demand for sulphuric acid was increasing yearly, and with every improve- 
ment in manufacture the price fell, and with every fall in price the sale increased. ! 


Marischal College, University of Aberdeen 


1 J. Liebig, op. cit. p. 24. 


BRITISH ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN 
THE GERMAN COLONIES, 1884-1914 


By W. O. HENDERSON 


FEATURE of the development of Germany’s overseas possessions between 
1884 and 1914 was the way in which economic progress was hampered by 
lack of capital. The German investing public seldom supported colonial 

ventures. An analysis of the distribution of the long-term foreign investments of the 
Reich in 1914 shows that more German money was invested in Europe than in all 
other continents together. German investments in Africa (including the Reich s 
colonies) were only two-thirds of those in Austria-Hungary.! And in Africa the 
mines of the Rand had in the nineties attracted as much German capital as was 
sunk (by 1g14) by private investors in all Germany’s colonies.” The reluctance 
of the German public to invest in colonial enterprises may be illustrated by the 
experience of the first syndicate formed to build the Northern Railway in the 
Cameroons. It required £850,000. Preference shares, without any government 
guarantee of interest, proved to be difficult to place, and only £300,000 was 
raised in this way.? Even the vigorous propaganda of Dr Dernburg, the former 
Director of the Darmstadt Bank who was Colonial Secretary in 1907-10, had 
only a limited success in inducing German capitalists to support colonial 
enterprises.* 

There were two main reasons why German capital was not forthcoming. 
First, German investors were not accustomed to put their money into colonial 
companies. Outside Germany they tended to favour enterprises near at hand 
in central and eastern Europe. German financial houses had little experience 
of dealing with plantation and mining companies overseas. Adolph von 
Hansemann, the head of the Berlin Diskontogesellschaft, stood apart from his 
banking colleagues in his readiness to support colonial enterprises. The mer- 
chants of Hamburg and Bremen, who might have been expected to have invested 
money in the colonies, on the whole confined their attention to shipping and 
trading ventures. The opening up of the hinterland lay outside their experience 
and they hesitated to embark upon new types of business. The Reichstag failed 
to give private investors a lead. It was reluctant to finance railway construction 
to foster the colonies’ economic development. There was a striking contrast 
between the colonial railway policies of Britain and Germany. In 1903 Britain 
completed the Uganda Railway, which was built out of public funds. Germany, 
in her East African colony, had no comparable line until 1914 when the Central 
Railway (from Daressalam to Kigoma) was finished. 

Secondly, the German colonies did not at first appear to be promising fields 
for investment. Law and order were only slowly established. The blunders of 
German officials were largely responsible for continued trouble with the natives. 

' H, Feis, Europe, the World’s Banker, 1870-1914 (Yale University Press, 1930), p. 74. 

* German investments in Johannesburg in 1896 were estimated at £25,000,000 (Hatzfeldt to 
the German Foreign Office, 4 Jan. 1896, in E. T. S. Dugdale, German Diplomatic Documents, 
1871-1914 (1929), u, 388. 

* F. Baltzer, Die Kolonialbahnen... (1916), p. 71. 


* See various propaganda speeches by Dr Bernhard Dernburg: Zielpunkte des deutschen Kolonial- 
wesens (two lectures, Berlin, 1907); Koloniale Finanzprobleme (Berlin, 1907); Koloniale Lehrjahre 


(Stuttgart, 1907); Stidwestafrikanische Eindriicke and Industrielle Fortschritte in den Kolonien (two 
lectures, Berlin, 1909). 
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Twenty years after the founding of the overseas possessions, Germany’s three 
principal African colonies were either in revolt or in a state of unrest. In South- 
West Africa the Bondelswarts, the Herero and the Hottentots revolted in 1903-4. 
In East Africa the Maji Maji rising occurred in 1905. In the Cameroons the 
natives of the Duala district, the political and commercial centre of the colony, 
informed the Reichstag of their grievances in 1905 and secured the recall of 
Governor von Puttkamer. 

After the natives had been subdued geographical and economic factors 
hindered progress. Many of the territories were unhealthy and unsuitable for 
European settlers. South-West Africa had vast tracts of desert, while in East 
Africa nearly two-thirds of the colony was virtually uninhabitable owing to the 
unsatisfactory water supply.! 

It was some time before the staple products of the German colonies were 
exploited. Diamonds were not found in South-West Africa until 1908. Rubber 
became of importance in the Cameroons only in the twentieth century. The 
value of the colony’s rubber exports rose from £61,700 in 1891 to £573,611 in 
1912. Sisal hemp was just beginning to be of significance in East Africa towards 
the end of the German regime. Only 16,000 tons were produced in 1912 as 
compared with 84,000 in 1935. 

There were consequently opportunities for foreign capital to assist in the 
opening up of Germany’s overseas possessions. British investors helped to 
finance enterprises in the German colonies, particularly in the Cameroons and 
in South-West Africa. British plantation companies alone had a capital of 
£1,138,000.? 

The value of the direct trade between Britain and the German colonies in 1910 
was nearly £630,000, over two-thirds of which was with West African territories 
(£469,000). There was also a lively commerce between Germany’s overseas 
possessions and neighbouring British colonies. Thus the annual trade between 
German East Africa and Zanzibar amounted to £385,965, and that between 
German South-West Africa and the Union of South Africa amounted to 
£388,300 (1910). Before diamonds were found in South-West Africa one of the 
chief exports of the colony was cattle and they were entirely absorbed by the 
Cape Colony market.’ There was also some trade between British and German 
possessions in the Pacific. The value of the annual trade between the German 
colonies and the British Empire as a whole was about £1,500,000.4 

In 1913 there were over 300 Englishmen, mainly traders, planters and 
missionaries, in Germany’s overseas possessions. There were also just over 2000 
persons from British colonies in those territories. Most of them were Boer 
farmers in South-West Africa. It has been suggested that ‘foreign merchants 
were disinclined to settle in the German colonies whose rigid rule and stiff social 
system were uncongenial to them’.° 

There were two reasons why British investors showed some interest in the 
economic development of Germany’s overseas possessions. First, there were a 
number of British financial houses which had far longer experience than their 
German rivals of making investments in undeveloped territories. In the nine- 
teenth century the export of British capital had played an important part in the 

1 This refers to Tanganyika Territory (German East Africa without Ruanda-Urundi): see 
C. Gillman, ‘A population map of Tanganyika Territory’, Appendix 1x of the Report...to the 
Council of the League of Nations on... Tanganyika Territory. .., 1935 (Colonial 113 of 1936). 

2 I.e. companies registered under English law (Deutsches Kolonial-Lexikon, Leipzig, m1, 63). 

3 In 1903 cattle exports to Cape Colony represented two-thirds of South-West Africa’s exports. 


4 See tables in Part 1 of the official report, Die deutschen Schutzgebiete..., 1910-11 (Berlin, 
1912). British trade with Germany’s colonies was much smaller than German trade with British 


dominions and colonies. 
5 G. L. Beer, African Questions at the Paris Peace Conference (1923), P- 20- 
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opening up of economically backward regions. German colonies presented 
problems with which British investors were not unfamiliar. 4 

Secondly, in the sixties and seventies of the nineteenth century British traders 
and financiers had been active in various territories which eventually came under 
German rule. In South-West Africa English traders had exploited the guano 
deposits on the small islands off Angra Pequena (Liideritz Bay). Britain annexed 
these islands in 1867. The whaling harbour of Walfish Bay was annexed in 1878 
and was administered by Cape Colony after 1884. In the sixties De Pass, Spence 
and Co. acquired from a native chief mining rights on the coast. The firm 
attempted to extract silver from the Pomana Mine, near Walfish Bay.’ It claimed 
to have spent £300,000 in South-West Africa, and it made vigorous protests 
when Adolf Liideritz of Bremen secured from the natives land to which it 
claimed prior rights. Traders and hunters from Cape Colony were active in 
South-West Africa in the sixties and seventies. 

In East Africa British commercial activities were ably fostered in the seventies 
and eighties by Sir John Kirk (Consul-General and Political Agent at Zanzibar) 
who wielded considerable influence over Seyyid Bargash (Sultan of Zanzibar). 
British missionaries and explorers were beginning to open up the East African 
hinterland. In 1877-8 the Glasgow shipowner (Sir) William Mackinnon 
secured from Seyyid Bargash a lease of territory on the mainland opposite 
Zanzibar, but the British government refused to sanction the arrangement. At 
the same time the African Lakes Company was building steamers for use on the 
Zambesi, the Shire and Lake Nyasa. In 1884 (Sir) Harry Johnston secured land 
concessions on the southern side of Mount Kilimanjaro and at Taveta which he 
made over to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 

On the West African coast British shipping and trading interests were far older 
than those of the Germans. In 1881, despite the recent rapid progress of German 
commerce in West Africa, the British trade in that region was still four times as 
great as the German. In the Cameroons alone, however, there were in 1885 
nineteen German trading stations as against eleven British. 

In the Pacific Britain had commercial interests in territories which eventually 
fell under German rule. In Samoa, for example, there were 138 British residents 
as against 145 German residents in 1884. 

Germany’s colonial tariff policy encouraged foreigners to trade in the colonies 
of the Reich. There was no attempt to secure for the mother country a monopoly 
of colonial trade by means of tariff preferences. German and foreign merchants 
paid the same rate of duties.?- But certain German shipping companies serving 
the overseas possessions were subsidized and sometimes materials for railway 
construction in the colonies were drawn exclusively from Germany. 

Three types of British capital investment and economic activity in the German 
colonies may be distinguished. First, there were British commercial under- 
takings which were established in the colonies before the eighties and survived 
after the territories came under German rule. These were mainly trading 
activities on the coasts of the colonies. Secondly, there were British plantation 
and mining enterprises which were started in the interior when the Germans 


' When German authority was established in South-West Africa the exclusive right of the 
British firm to exploit the Pomana Mine was recognized (1886). The firm made no use of this 
right. When diamonds were discovered in South-West Africa in 1908 it was established that these 
stones existed in the Pomana district. In 1912 Daniel De Pass and Co. (successor of De Pass, 
Spence and Co.) sold its rights to the mine and adjacent land to a German company. 

* The principle that there should be no tariff preferences for German goods imported into 
German colonies rested to a great extent upon international agreements; the Final Act of the 
Berlin West Africa (Congo) Conference for the south-eastern corner of the Old Cameroons, most 
of the New Cameroons and all German East Africa; an Anglo-German agreement of 1886 for the 
islands in the Western Pacific, and the Samoa Treaty of 1890 for that colony. 
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had established law and order. In South-West Africa there were British land 
and mining companies which were attracted to the territory by the grant of 
substantial privileges by the German government. Thirdly, there were British 
enterprises which were established to work in (or for) British colonies but which 
incidentally did business also in German colonies. The shipping companies 
which handled the trade of Britain’s possessions in Africa sometimes called at 
the ports of German colonies. The Uganda Railway was intended to open up 
British East Africa (Kenya), but it also brought to the coast products of the 
northern parts of German East Africa (Tanganyika). 

British commercial interests on the Cameroons coast had developed long 
before the German occupation of that territory and they were to some extent 
maintained. Britain’s trade with the Cameroons was larger than her commerce 
with any other German colony. In 1895, eleven years after the German 
annexation, only nine firms traded at Duala, which was then the only com- 
mercial centre of any significance. Seven of these were British. But the two 
German firms (Woermann, and Jantzen and Thormahlen) dominated the trade 
of the port.! Three years later German firms in the Cameroons numbered eleven 
and British eight.? At the same time British shipping was of greater importance 
than German shipping to the Cameroons. In 1897-8 fifty-one British steamers 
visited the colony as against twenty-nine German. 

When the southern Cameroons began to be exploited and Kribi became the 
colony’s second port British merchants established themselves there. Its main 
export was native rubber, which by 1914 was the most valuable product of the 
Cameroons. In 1911 branches of the two Liverpool firms (John Holt and Co. 
Ltd. and Hatton and Cookson Ltd.) and one Bristol firm (R. and W. King) 
were members of the Chamber of Commerce for the southern Cameroons. 
European rubber plantations were established to supplement supplies of wild 
rubber collected by natives. The Nyong Rubber Plantation Co.* and the firm 
of John Holt set up rubber plantations. 

There was some British commercial activity in the northern part of the 
Cameroons as well as on the coast. Adamaua, once a single trading area with 
its commercial centre at Yola, was now divided between Nigeria and the 
Cameroons. Haussa merchants were encouraged by the British to bring the 
products of German Adamaua to Yola and by the Germans to bring them to 
Garua. The value of the commerce of Garua amounted to £50,000 in 1913. 
But the Niger Co. acquired the only German trading factory at Garua (1911) 
and also maintained a trading station at Ngaundere.® Moreover, many goods 
were smuggled from German Adamaua to Nigeria.® The Germans replied by 
encouraging native merchants to bring goods from the northern Cameroons to 


1 T. Seitz, Vom Aufstieg und Niederbruch deutscher Kolonialmacht, 1, ‘Aus dem alten Kamerun’ 
(Karlsruhe, 1927), p. 87. It has been pointed out that Woermann’s ‘great commercial success 
on the Cameroons was due in large part to his willingness to give greater amounts of credit to 
natives than other traders’ (H. R. Rudin, The Germans in the Cameroons, 1884-1914 (1938), 


. 226). ne 
‘ 2 §. Passarge, ‘Kamerun’ (in Hans Meyer, Das deutsche Kolonialreich (Leipzig, 1909), 1, 


532). 
3° Die Handel in Stidkamerun in den Jahren 1908 bis 1911 (Report of the Chamber of Commerce for 
the southern Cameroons, Berlin, 1912): list of firms on pp. 1-2. ; 
4 The company was established in London in 1gtt and had a nominal capital of 


£150,000. d ; 

> H. R. Rudin, ch. 6 and article on ‘Garua’ in the Deutsches Kolonial-Lexikon, 1, 679. In 1914 
it was reported that a German shipping company was to be formed to establish communication 
from Garua to the sea through British territory by way of the Niger-Benue waterway 


system. 


6 Die deutschen Schutzgebiete in Afrika und der Stidsee, 1910-11 (Official Report of the German 
Colonial Office, 1912), p. 63. 
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the coast, and in 1902 a Haussa caravan brought ivory from Banjo overland to 
Victoria. 

In the Cross River area, too, the Anglo-German frontier cut across old- 
established trading routes. The commercial centre of the Bamenda and Ossidinge 
districts was at Bali from which goods went down the Cross River to Calabar. 
Bali lay in the Cameroons and Calabar lay in Nigeria. A number of British 
firms at Calabar had trading stations in neighbouring regions in the Cameroons. 
John Holt (Liverpool) had five stations in the Ossidinge district in 1907. To meet 
British competition the Nordwest-Kamerun Gesellschaft maintained several small 
steamers on the Cross River so as to trade on this waterway with the Cameroons. 
Attempts were made to bring goods from Bali to the coast at Rio del Rey which 
lay on the German side of the frontier. The trade of this harbour, however, 
amounted to only £31,783 in 1910. 

In 1905 British firms had 134 trading stations in the Cameroons and John 
Holt maintained nearly fifty of them.! The British share in the colony’s trade 
declined somewhat in the early years of the twentieth century.” This was partly 
because materials for building railways were imported only from Germany. 
And by 1914 British shipping had lost the leading position that it had once held 
in the territory. 

In Togoland British commercial enterprise was confined largely to the Volta 
region. This river was the frontier between Togoland and the Gold Coast, but 
the channel itself as well as the whole of the estuary was in British hands. The 
frontier crossed old-established routes, and between 1894 and 1904 a customs 
union was maintained between Togoland and British territory lying on the left 
side of the lower Volta. British merchants benefited from this arrangement since 
they continued to trade with the German hinterland without paying customs 
duties. The British had better landing facilities at Ada and Keta than the 
Germans possessed at Lome and Anecho (Little Popo). The Germans tried to 
attract trade to Lome by building an iron pier there (1904).3 But large ships 
could not reach the pier and goods had to be transferred to it by surf boats. To 
keep the commerce of the colony in their own hands the Germans founded the 
Deutsch- Westafrikanische Bank (1905), built railways from Lome to Palime (1907) 
and Atakpame (1913), and developed the trade of Kete Krachi on the River 
Volta. Ofa dozen firms engaged in the export trade in 1910 only one (the house 
of Swanzy) was British. Two British shipping lines shared in the transport of 
Togoland’s overseas commerce. The value of Togoland’s trade with Britain in 
1910 was £100,000.4 

British economic activity in South-West Africa was different from that in the 
Cameroons and in Togoland. In West Africa British merchants and shippers 
were interested in trade in tropical products secured from the natives, and there 
were also some British rubber plantations. In South-West Africa, however, 


André Chéradame, La Colonisation et les Colonies allemandes (Paris, 1905), p. 346. 

* Although the general tendency was for German trade to develop more rapidly than British 
trade in the Cameroons in the early twentieth century there were years in which the opposite 
was true. According to the official report of the German Colonial Office for 1910 British trade 
had made more progress than German trade in that year in the Cameroons (p. 73) 

* The pier was seriously damaged by high seas in 1911 and was rebuilt. 

* British exporters might have secured a larger share of the trade with the natives not only in 
Togoland but in West Africa generally if they had sent out cheaper goods. Consul-General 
Braithwaite-Wallis pointed out in 1910 that in Togoland ‘British exporters often make the mistake 
of sending out manufactured products of too good a quality. German manufacturers can produce 
an article almost identical in appearance, cheaper in price, although not so good nor so lasting 
as the British sample. The native buyer will nearly always select the cheaper article, seldom 
appreciating or realising the difference in quality.’ The Consul added that in Togoland ‘there 
is no preference and British merchants are treated with consideration by the Government’ 
(Report on the Trade of Togoland, Cmd. 4962 of 1910). 
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British enterprise helped to develop the colony by investments in land and in 
mining companies.! 

The South-West Africa Co. Ltd. was founded in London in 1892 by some 
Hamburg financiers headed by Dr Scharlach and Herr Wichmann, who were 
unable to raise money for their venture in Germany. It had British and German 
shareholders and directors. The company’s capital of £300,000 was later raised 
to £2,000,000. The company secured from the German government the ex- 
clusive right to exploit the minerals of the Otavi region; the grant of 13,000 
sq.km. of land; and the sole right, for ten years, to build and operate a railway 
from the coast to certain districts in the interior. Owing to native risings and 
other difficulties little success attended the company’s early mining and farming 
operations. 

When the cattle plague of 1897 caused a breakdown in transport between 
Swakopmund and the hinterland, and the German government built the 
Swakopmund-Windhuk railway, the government proposed to use mule traction 
so as not to infringe the privileges of the South-West Africa Co. Eventually the 
company surrendered its right to operate the railway in return for new mining 
privileges in Amboland (1898). 

In 1899 the South-West Africa Co., in association with a big Berlin bank (the 
Diskontogesellschaft) and the Exploration Co. Ltd. (London), established the 
Otavi Minen- und Eisenbahn-Gesellschaft to exploit the Otavi mines and to link them 
by rail to the coast. In 1903 the South-West Africa Co. handed over some of its 
privileges to the Otavi Co., in which it invested £400,000. The Otavi Co. in- 
creased its capital to £1,000,000. The Anglo-German Otavi Co. built a railway 
from Swakopmund to Tsumeb (1903-6) and the South-West Africa Co. then 
extended the line to the Grootfontein farming region (1908). The line was 
bought by the German government in 1910 but continued to be operated by the 
Otavi Co. 

The Otavi Co. mined copper at Tsumeb, Asis, Guchab and Gross-Otavi. 
In 1913 production amounted to 44,500 tons. The exploitation of other mines in 
the district was left to a subsidiary company (the Otavi Exploring Syndicate 
Ltd.) which had found new deposits of copper and zinc when the war of 1914 
interrupted its operations. Having handed over its mining and railway interests 
to the Otavi Co., the South-West Africa Co. devoted itself to promoting farming 
and settlement. Between 1909 and 1914 it sold over 150,000 hectares of farm 
land. 

The South-West Africa Co. was connected with other enterprises in the 
colony, such as the Hanseatische Land-, Minen- und Handelsgesellschaft (of Hamburg) 
and the Kaoko Land- und Minen-Gesellschaft. These companies failed to promote 
settlement or to work minerals, but their expeditions secured information which 
was subsequently of value in opening up parts of the territory. 

In 1909 the South-West Africa Co. had assets of over £1,000,000 and was 
reported to have spent £150,000 in opening up the territory in which it worked. 
The company and its main offshoot (the Otavi Co.) were the only privileged 
companies in South-West Africa with adequate capital resources for the tasks 
that they undertook. 

1 See Denkschrift tiber die im stidwestafrikanischen Schutzgebuete tatigen Land- und Minengesellschaften 
(No. 683 of the Reichstagsdrucksachen, Il. Legislaturperiode, thc Session, 1903-5); Schlussbericht der 
Kommission zur Priifung der Rechte und Pflichten und der bisherigen T atigkett der Land- und Bergwerksgesell- 
schaften in Siidwestafrika (No. 193 of the Reichstagsdrucksachen, XX. Legislaturperiode, 2. Session, 


: : % = , a os 
09-10: particularly Appendix 9 by Prof. Anton); H. Jackel, Die Landesgesellschaften in 
ihe Ce ere aes - T. Leutwein, Elf Jahre Gouverneur in Deutsch-Siidwestafrika (1907), 


Ai, Wie lo Is Wieion:, Kolonialpolitik und Bodenreform (1912); L. Sander, Geschichte der deutschen 
Kolonialgesellschaft fiir Siidwestafrika (2 vols., Berlin, 1912) ; and S. H. Frankel, Capital Investment in 


Africa (1938), pp. 218-19. 
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The second privileged British company in this colony was the South African 
Territories Co. Ltd., which was established in 1895. It took over the assets and 
obligations of the Kharaskhoma Exploring and Prospecting Syndicate Teed; 
which had in 1890 secured mining rights and land from native chiefs in the 
south-east of South-West Africa. The German government refused to recognize 
these privileges, but in 1892 the Deutsches Kolonial Gesellschaft fur Stidwest-Afrika 
granted the syndicate land for 512 farms on condition that it built a railway from 
Lideritz Bay to Aus. Since the company did not build a railway it secured land 
for only 128 farms. By May 1913 the company had sold 257,000 hectares and 
had leased another 589,000 hectares. In 1909 the company had assets of 
£29,238 and claimed that it had spent over £9400 on expeditions. By 1914 the 
majority of its shares were in German hands. 

Although the two British privileged companies in South-West Africa brought 
few profits to their shareholders and had to face many disappointments they, 
and their Anglo-German daughter companies, helped to open up the colony by 
sending out expeditions and by settling farmers on the land. The exploitation of 
the Tsumeb copper mines, the construction of the Otavi Railway and the 
maintenance of two experimental farm institutes were achievements of real 
significance to the early development of a colony which lacked natural resources 
and suffered from serious native risings. 

The exploitation of the guano resources of South-West Africa was mainly in 
British hands. Until 1903 guano was an important export of the colony.! 
British capital also played some part in the first ‘diamond rush’ in South-West 
Africa. The Colmanskop Mines Ltd. of Gape Town (1908), which had a capital 
of £125,000, was one of the earliest diamond mining firms in the colony. In 1909 
its production amounted to 123,854 carats, over one-fifth of the diamond output 
of South-West Africa. The company declared a dividend of 55°% after its first 
year’s work. About half of the shares were in German hands:? 

In the early years of the German occupation of South-West Africa the British 
port of Walfish Bay, a tiny enclave (except for the coast) in German territory, 
was of some economic importance to the German colony. It was the best harbour 
on a thousand miles stretch of coast, and in 1884-93 it handled most of the limited 
trade of South-West Africa. From this natural outlet for the sea-borne com- 
merce of the colony a route (the Baiweg) crossed the Namib desert to the hinter- 
land. A ship from Cape Town called at Walfish Bay about once a month. Some 
British capital was invested in this commerce. But the Germans eventually 
turned the adjacent open roadstead of Swakopmund into the main harbour of 
South-West Africa. A mole was built there in 1899-1903. In the nineties a 
German steamer began to ply between Swakopmund and Cape Town. After 
1893 Swakopmund made progress while the economic importance of Walfish 
Bay declined. The exports of South-West Africa handled by Walfish Bay dropped 
in value from £9500 in 1890 to £500 in 1903.3 
_ In German East Africa British capital and mercantile enterprise played an 
indirect rather than a direct part in the colony’s economic development. There 
had been for some time before the founding of the German colony a lively British 
trade on the East African coast. This commerce was centred at Zanzibar, which 

i wa oe Die Entwicklung der Handelsbeziehungen Deutschlands zu seinen Kolonien (Munich, 
TOUS) POD: 

2 See Deutsch Stid-West-Afrika: Denkschrift betreffend die iltnisse i } 7 iti 
to the Reichstag of six Heel of the ee ee se ae psi oe 

3 See articles in the Deutsches Kolontal-Lexikon on “Baiweg’ (1, 118), ‘Walfischbai’ (a1, 663) andl 
‘Swakopmund’ (11, 44); T. Leutwein, Elf Jahre Gouverneur in Deutsch-Stidwestafrika (Berlin 1907) 
pp. 132-40; Dr Dove, ‘Deutsch-Stidwestafrika’ (in Deutschland und seine Kolonien im Fabre 1896 


(Berlin, 1897, p- 163) ; and Otto Mayer, Die Entwicklung der Handelsbeziehungen Deutschlands zu 
seinen Kolonien (Munich, 1913). 
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became a British Protectorate in 1890. Owing to its favourable location, its 
natural advantages as a harbour and its old-established trading connexions, this 
port continued to be the principal centre for the entrepét trade of British and 
German territories on the adjacent mainland. British and Anglo-Indian capital 
and British shipping were active in this commerce. In 1g10 about a third of the 
commerce of German East Africa was still handled by the port of Zanzibar. 

Mombasa was also of economic significance to German East Africa because 
of the construction of the Uganda Railway to Kisumu (1902). A German rail- 
way expert declared that but for this railway the economic development of 
Muansa and Bukoba would have been delayed.! The agricultural products of 
this region, instead of going to the coast by caravan, could now be shipped across 
the Victoria Nyanza and could then go by rail to Mombasa.? The value of the 
trade of German harbours on the Victoria Nyanza rose from £22,569 in 1903 
to £494,381 in rg1o0.3 For a time some of Usambara’s exports went by road from 
Taveta to Voi and then by the Uganda Railway to Mombasa.‘ In rgro, how- 
ever, the Usambara Railway, serving the German port of Tanga, was extended 
from Mombo to New Moshi, and the Germans diverted to this line most of the 
traffic which had used the Taveta-Voi- Mombasa route.® 

Although Zanzibar and Mombasa were in 1914 still of considerable signi- 
ficance as the channels through which some of the trade of German East Africa 
flowed, the Germans had tried to develop Daressalam as a commercial rival to 
Zanzibar and to establish firms of their own at Mombasa. As early as the year 
1904 Sir Charles Eliot stated that ‘the Germans are making a great effort to 
secure commercial preponderance on the East African coast, including Zanzi- 
bar’ and that ‘they are likely to succeed unless our merchants show more energy 
and enterprise than they have done in the last few years’. He added that in 
1903-4 about half of the trade of British East Africa (Kenya) was carried in 
foreign, mainly German, vessels.® 

There was for some years little British economic activity in German East 
Africa, although Indian traders and moneylenders flourished on the coast and 
some Boer farmers had established themselves in the colony. Until rgro British 
capital appears to have shown little interest in plantations in the territory. In 
the rubber boom of that year, however, some companies were formed in 
London with a nominal capital of nearly £1,000,000 with the object of growing 
rubber and other tropical products on some twenty plantations.’ 


1 F, Baltzer, Die Kolonialbahnen... (Berlin and Leipzig, 1916), p. 154. Baltzer wrote: ‘We can 
only greet with satisfaction (the fact) that England has opened up the Victoria Nyanza for us by 
her railway and has fixed reasonably low (transport) charges.’ Graf von Gotzen (Governor of 
German East Africa, 1901-6), after visiting the Victoria Nyanza region in the summer of 1905, 
wrote: ‘Il saw the beneficial influence which the British Uganda Railway was beginning to have 
upon our stations on the Lake, and in association with my local officials, I was able to make 
arrangements for us to draw every possible commercial and military advantage from this factor. 
(Deutsch-Ostafrika im Aufstand, 1905-6 (Berlin, 1909), p. 2). 

2 Sir Charles Eliot, The East Africa Protectorate (1905), Pp. 221. 

3 Die deutschen Schutzgebiete in Afrika und der Stidsee, 1910-11 (annual report of the German Colonial 
Office, 1912), p. 38. The Uganda Railway was also used to send postal matter to parts of German 


East Africa. ) as 
4 Most, ‘Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung Deutsch-Ostafrikas 1885-1905’ (in the Jahresbericht 


der Klosterschule Rossleben, 1906, p. 24). 7, Fier 

5 The Usambara and Uganda railways were eventually joined by the Voi-New Moshi line in 
April 1916. The line was built on the eve of General Smuts’s offensive against German East 
Africa and was of military—not economic—significance. 


6 Sir Charles Eliot, op. cit. pp. 228-9. : 
7 The companies were: East African Rubber Plantations Co. Ltd. (1909); Manihot Rubber 


i 1 ; ion Ltd.; Lewa 
Plantations Ltd.; Muhesa Rubber Plantations Ltd.; Mombo Rubber Plantation ; 
Rakbek Estates Ltd.; Kamna Rubber Estate Ltd.; and Kifulu Rubber Estates Ltd. (all 1910). 

The Lewa Rubber Estates Ltd. took over the Lewa Plantation of the Deutsch-Ostafrikanische 
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In Germany’s possessions in the Pacific both commerce and the running of 
plantations was to a great extent in the hands of German companies. But some 
British, Australian and New Zealand firms were active in German as well as 
other colonies in the Pacific. In German Samoa, for example, three British 
plantation companies were established in 1909-10 to produce rubber, cocoa 
and coconuts.! One of them (Moors Samoan Trading and Plantations Ltd.) also 
engaged in general trade and maintained stations for that purpose. On Bougain- 
ville Island (in the German Solomons) the New Britain Trading and Planting 
Company maintained plantations. 

Some Sydney trading companies, of which Burns, Philp and Co. was the most 
important, were engaged in commerce in Samoa and elsewhere in the South 
Seas. The rivalry between Burns, Philp and Co. and the Jaluit Gesellschaft for 
the copra trade in the Marshall Islands involved the German and British govern- 
ments in a long-drawn-out dispute (1904-6). The Jaluit Gesellschaft was the only 
chartered colonial company whose administrative functions survived for more 
than a few years after the establishment of the German empire overseas. ‘The 
officials of the company on the Marshall Islands used their administrative 
powers for commercial ends. Burns, Philp and Co. protested against the high 
export duty on copra, and the dispute ended when the German company lost 
its administrative functions and Burns, Philp and Co. got £4100 compensation.’ 

On Nauru Island a British company (the Pacific Phosphate Co. of London) 
exploited rich phosphate deposits after 1906. Some shares of the company were 
in the hands of the Jaluit Gesellschaft, which held the original concession to work 
the phosphate resources. The Pacific Phosphate Co. employed 60 Europeans, 
650 natives from the Caroline Islands and 100 Chinese. In May 1907 the first 
4000 tons of phosphate from Nauru reached Stettin. In 1913 the island’s 
phosphate exports amounted to 138,725 tons. 

Although the bulk of the traffic between the Reich and its colonies was in 1914 
in the hands of German shipping companies, certain British lines also served 
some of the chief ports in the German colonial empire. The Union Castle line 
maintained several services to Africa, one of which touched at Daressalam once 
a fortnight. The African Steamship Co. (Elder Demster) in co-operation with the 
British and African Steam Navigation Co. Ltd., ran a weekly service between 
Liverpool and the principal harbours of West Africa including Duala and Kribi. 
The British American Steam Navigation Co. (Houston line) ran a steamer every 
three weeks between Cape Town and Liideritz Bay. In the early years of the 
German occupation of Kiao Chau the trade of the port of Tsing tau was limited 
because, as Albert Ballin wrote, ‘the landing facilities are hopelessly inadequate’. 
At the beginning of the twentieth century there was no direct trade with 
Europe. Exports and imports had to be transhipped at Shanghai. Some of the 
trade between Tsing tau and Shanghai at this time was in the hands of British 
companies such as Jardine, Matheson and Co. and Butterfield and Swire. In 
Plantagengesellschaft AG. The Vice-President of the Reichstag called this plantation the Schmerz- 
enskind of all the big plantations in East Africa (Hermann Paasche, Deutsch Ostafrika (1906), 
p: 197). The German company had been founded in 1886 and was the first plantation company in 
German East Africa. It had grown first tobacco and then coffee without success before turning 
in 1903 to the cultivation of rubber. In 1910 the Deutsch-Ostafrikanische Plantagengesellschaft was in 
financial difficulties and was glad to sell the Lewa plantation to the Lewa Rubber Estates Ltd. 


A. F. Calvert stated in German East Africa (1917) that by 1914 over £2,000,000 of British capital 
had been invested in the Usambara plantation region of East Africa (pp. 30-1). 

' Papaseca Plantations Ltd. (Sydney, 1909), capital £30,000; Upolu Rubber and Cocoa 
Estates Ltd. (London, 1910), capital £90,000; and Moors Samoan Trading and Plantations 
Ltd. (1910), capital £60,000. 

* Alfred Zimmermann, Geschichte der deutschen Kolonialpolitik (Berlin, 1914), pp. 282-3. 

S ane from Albert Ballin (19 March 1g01) quoted in B. Huldermann, Albert Ballin (London, 
1922) p. 97. 
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March 1904 the first mole was opened to traffic at Tsing tau and in 1908 the 
P. and O. Steam Navigation Co. established a direct link between Kiao Chau 
and Europe. The Blue Funnel Line and Rickmer’s Line also engaged in direct 
trade with Kiao Chau. In rgrt over a third (35%) of Kiao Chau’s trade was 
carried in British ships. Between 1900 and 1913 the number of British ships 
entering Kiao Chau rose from 3g to 254. The German colony which depended 
most upon British shipping was Samoa. In 1910 no less than g1 out of 94 steam- 
ships entering the harbours of Samoa were British.) 

Communication by submarine cable between Germany and her overseas 
possessions was in 1914 largely in the hands of British companies. East Africa 
and South-West Africa were entirely dependent upon British cables. The 
Eastern and South Africa Telegraph Co. maintained a cable between Dares- 
salam, Bagamojo and Zanzibar and connected Swakopmund with its Cape 
Town-Mossamedes (Angola) cable, and so linked both East and South-West 
Africa with the world’s cable network. Tsing tau (Kiao Chau) had German 
cables to Chefoo and to Shanghai. But from Shanghai lines maintained by 
foreign firms? had to be used for communication with Germany. For twenty 
years cable communication between the Cameroons and Germany used a 
British line from Duala to Bonny (Nigeria). Only in 1913 did a Cologne firm 
complete a cable which brought both Togoland and the Cameroons into direct 
contact with Berlin by a line under German control.? 

One overland telegraph line in the German colonies was in British hands. 
This was in East Africa. It was constructed in 1902-3 from Abercorn (Rhodesia) 
line belonged to the African Transcontinental Telegraph Co. which was founded 
by Cecil Rhodes in 1892 to build a telegraph from Cape Town to Cairo. Since 
there was at the beginning of the twentieth century no German telegraph across 
East Africa from Daressalam to Lake Tanganyika the British line was of con- 
siderable benefit to the Germans. By using this line in conjunction with the 
submarine cable to Zanzibar and Cape Town it was possible to communicate 
directly from Daressalam to Bismarckburg and Ujiji. The telegraph was 
particularly valuable to the German authorities during the native revolts in the 
southern parts of East Africa in 1905-7. During the military operations in 
German East Africa in 1914-16 the telegraph between Abercorn and Bismarck- 
burg remained in operation. The English postmaster at Abercorn and the 
German postmaster at Bismarckburg continued to exchange daily test signals. 
It may be added that in 1914 the northern and north-western parts of the 
Cameroons still depended largely upon the Nigerian system of telegraphs for 
contact with the outside world. 

German newspapers in the colonies were almost entirely dependent for their 
news from the outside world upon Reuter, the British news agency. Reuter, 
Havas and Wolff divided the world into regions each of which was exclusively 
served by one of the three agencies. And the German colonies fell in Reuter’s 
area. Occasionally it was possible to arrange for Wolff (the German agency) 
to supply some items of news and the Deutsch-Ostafrikanische Xeitung tried to build 


1 The Union Steamship Co. of New Zealand and the Australian Mail Co. played an im- 
portant part in Samoa in handling the overseas trade, the passenger traffic and the carriage of 
postal matter. 

2 E.g. the Eastern Extension Australasia and China Telegraph Co. But a German-Dutch 
company maintained cables from Wusung (by Shanghai) to Tomil (on Yap Island in the 
Carolines), Menado (in the Dutch island of Celebes) and Guam (American possession). eas 

3 This cable ran from Emden in Germany to Teneriffe (Canary Islands), Monrovia (Liberia) 


and Pernambuco. ; 
4 Ujiji is near Kigoma, the terminus (1914) of the trans-continental railway from Daressalam, 
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up its own news service from Germany but, on the whole, little success attended 
the efforts to break Reuter’s monopoly.! 

In relation to Britain’s total capital exports and to her world-wide economic 
interests her contribution to the development of Germany’s overseas possessions 
in the years 1884-1914 was a trifling matter. But the crumbs that the British 
investor bestowed upon those territories were of real significance in assisting them 
at a time when Germans themselves were singularly reluctant to put money into 
their own colonies. British financiers, investors, traders, planters and ship- 
owners did their most important work in the German colonies in the first twenty 
years or so of their existence. It was only in the years immediately preceding the 
outbreak of war in 1914 that Germany took a more active interest than before 
in the exploitations of the colonies. 


University of Leeds 


1D. Redeker, Journalismus in Deutsch-Ostafrika, 1899-1916 (Frankfurt-am-Main, 1937), 
PP. 127-9. 


ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


V. THE BANK OF ENGLAND’ 
By W. T. C. KING 


oO students of economic history, the importance of the publication of the 

first authentic and consecutive ‘public’ history of the Bank of England 

needs no emphasis. The Bank is intimately associated with our national 
life and institutions at so many points that reliable knowledge of the role it plays 
and has played is indispensable to the investigator in numerous and widely 
separated fields of inquiry. On a random selection, such knowledge is crucial, 
for example, in any study of the evolution of our system of national finance; of 
the forces which moulded the British banking structure and gave to the London 
money market its distinctive form; of the causes and effects of past commercial 
and financial crises; of the operation of the international capital market; or of 
the role of London in international commerce and finance. Above all, exact 
knowledge of the Bank’s changing habits is the very essence of any inquiry into 
the evolution of those classical principles and techniques of central banking, in 
which the Bank herself has ever been a pioneer, that have served as a model for 
central banking constitutions throughout the world. 

So much is obvious; yet it deserves to be recalled in order to measure the 
extent of the gap in vital data that has confronted investigators in these and 
many other fields. On rare occasions in the past, fragments of internal informa- 
tion (mainly relating to an early period) have been released to a few privileged 
inquirers from outside. Among the two or three ‘insiders’ who have been 
permitted to tell the world something of what they knew was Mr W. M. Acres, 
who in 1931 produced an authoritative account of the ‘private’ (that is, domestic) 
history of the Bank. With these exceptions, the historian has had to rely for 
first-hand data almost exclusively upon the evidence of Bank witnesses before 
the successive parliamentary inquiries of the past century and a half. Such 
sources, invaluable though they have been, have many disadvantages. Bank 
governors were usually more at home with the practical facts of finance than 
with principles, and their impromptu replies to theoretical questions were rarely 
of real value, were often meaningless, and sometimes positively misleading. 
From time to time, it is true, they did attempt more ambitious expositions of 
principle; but on some of these the student is left with the uneasy suspicion that 
what was advanced, doubtless in all sincerity, as the principle by which the Bank 
was guided was in fact hardly more than an ex post facto rationalization of oppor- 
tunist day-to-day conduct. Even on the practical side there was the difficulty 
that governors and deputy-governors, as short-term officials whose permanent 
interests lay outside the Bank, sometimes showed themselves to be imperfectly 
acquainted with its methods of operation. 

Evidence of this kind called for the most careful sifting. But even the distilled 
essence of probable fact afforded only fragmentary data. The Parliamentary 
inquiries were spasmodic and directed to varied objectives, so that it is fre- 
quently impossible successfully to pursue a given line of research right through 
the series. Even where this could be done, it was necessary to fill in the 

1 Sir John Clapham, The Bank of England: a History (Cambridge University Press, 1944: 
vol. 1, 1694-1797, pp. ix+305; vol. 1, 1797-1914, PPp- vii+ 460. 425.). 
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progressively widening gaps by recourse to second-hand data afforded by the a 
too-few well-informed contemporary writers, such as Bagehot, who reporte 
what was ‘common knowledge’ at the time. 

Conclusions laboriously drawn from material such as this could be tested in 
various ways; but the validity of many of them could not be positively established 
without access to the Bank’s internal records (and not always, as 1t now appears, 
even with such access). Clearly, a full inside account of the ‘public’ history of 
the Bank was long overdue. The two volumes that have resulted from the Bank’s 
decision to commemorate her two hundred and fiftieth anniversary in what was 
certainly the only appropriate fashion at once create a major landmark in 
banking literature. We have here an authentic but not an ‘official history, an 
inside study by a highly skilled ‘outsider’ who has had access to all available 
material, with absolute freedom to pursue his inquiries and draw his conclusions 
in his own way. ‘Nothing whatever has been imposed’, we are told; nothing 
except the obligation, regrettable but understandable, to stop short at so early 
a date as 1914. It was, perhaps, unfortunate that a contribution so long awaited 
should have fallen to be made in the midst of world war. But there is little to 
suggest that either the inquiry itself or the technical production of the resultant 
books has been constricted thereby: historians of this and many generations to 
come will find reason to be thankful that Sir John Clapham was available to 
essay sO gigantic a task in such troubled times. 

This is not the place in which to summarize the story that he tells. Nor, indeed, 
does it lend itself to summarization. By those already familiar with the broad 
outlines of the picture drawn by other investigators, Sir John’s canvas will be 
prized principally for its rich background and detailed tracery. The main out- 
lines are still the familiar ones, though some are seen in new perspective. Here, 
therefore, what seems most useful is not to recall those outlines, but rather to 
try to indicate the principal changes in perspective, the most striking new details, 
and those parts of the whole picture which, even now, remain relatively obscure. 

Upon the antecedents of the Bank and the circumstances of its formation, 
there is little that is new, but the ‘over-rated’ Paterson is put firmly in his place, 
as a ‘pedlar turned merchant’, whose rapid removal from the board suggests 
the subordinate character of his role. Somewhat surprisingly, there is no verbatim 
citation of the original Act or Charter. One might have thought that such classic 
documents, however readily accessible elsewhere, would have more appro- 
priately filled an appendix than, say, the Hubbard-Gladstone correspondence 
of 1854, intriguing though this is. Nor is there any full or continuous analysis 
of the origin and implications of the exclusive ‘privilege of banking’, the mis- 
interpretation of which played so important a part in the moulding of the 
commercial banking structure. On this matter, one is left in doubt whether the 
internal data confirm, or merely do not contradict, the impression that has 
resulted from external researches. 

Much new information emerges about the nature and extent of the Bank’s 
private business throughout the period, and especially the first century. In his 
sampling of this, Sir John has evidently shown a nice discrimination, for the 
raw material must have seemed unmanageably vast; classified records were 
apparently rare. On the early years of operation, there is fresh light upon 
relationships with the goldsmiths. If competition by the Bank was less lethal in 
its effects than some contemporaries implied, that was no fault of the Bank, 
which treated goldsmiths’ notes as mere specie certificates. In 1695 its cashiers 
were instructed ‘that soe soone as Goldsmiths’ Notes be brought in who cancell 
Bank bills the money be sent for presently [i.e. at once] and if the Goldsmith 
refuse, or delay to pay them, that the party who gave the Note be sent to, and 
informed thereof, and the money demanded of him’, There is interesting evidence, 
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too, of the Bank’s immediate efforts to acquire a deposit business, which inci- 
dentally sheds light upon the close relationship between notes and deposits at 
this early stage. 

Discount of bills and notes was a day-to-day activity from the outset, though 
frequently restricted to ‘such as keep their cash entirely at the Bank’. Detailed 
rules were formulated as early as 1711, and remained substantially unchanged 
until the growth of private banking and money market organization created 
new needs and problems. Unfortunately, no analysis of the business of the 
eighteenth century is possible, for details of individual transactions were not 
recorded after 1698, and classification of discounts by trades was not begun until 
1800. It would, apparently, have been possible to abstract continuous figures 
of the volume of business, and some will regret that this has not been done. 
Instead, Sir John has compiled a table of annual income from discounts for the 
whole period from 1728 onwards, showing London and branch income separately 
after 1829. There are also parallel series for ‘private loans’ from 1728 to 1798, 
and for ‘short loans and advances’ from 1847 to 1914. These tables and accom- 
panying charts reveal that discount business developed slowly in the first 70 years, 
but very rapidly in the next 40. Discount income for the twenty years from 1788 
was more than twice that for the previous sixty years. The nature of the business 
through the nineteenth century is indicated by sampling, not by statistical 
analysis, but many valuable facts emerge; for example, on the scale of Bank 
accommodation, for selected dates, to the growing discount market. Until the 
middle seventies, the Bank remained a large discounter, with discounts its prin- 
cipal source of income, but in the last quarter of the century income from short 
loans and advances became the more important. The transition resulted partly 
from technical changes in relationships with the money market, but also reflected 
new lines of development, including lending for the Stock Exchange carry-over 
(a practice soft-pedalled after 1901) and the more appropriate business of 
financing municipalities and public bodies. 

Especially valuable is Sir John’s unravelling of the complex interrelationships 
of Bank and government during the first century. To many readers, interested 
in the Bank’s public functions rather than its private dealings, this will probably 
seem the most significant contribution which emerges from the first volume. 
There is first the curious affair of the ‘ingrafting’ of the tallies in 1697, whereby 
the Bank, having already overstrained itself to provide the government with 
£200,000 of cash to pay the Army in Flanders, gave further aid (at a stiff price 
both in revenue and privileges) by taking depreciated government paper off 
the market in exchange, at par, for an unlimited but redeemable issue of its own 
capital. There then begins the Bank’s intricate involvement in the Exchequer 
bill market. The Court’s early suspicion of such bills, lest they become a state 
note issue to rival the Bank’s own notes; the reversal of this attitude in 1707 as 
the Charter renewal date draws near; the decision not only to ‘circulate’ 
Exchequer bills for the government but to promote their popularity by many 
curious expedients, notably the extraordinary affair of the ‘subscription’ for the 
circulation, a device which for many years provided Bank directors and their 
friends with a species of highly remunerative underwriting; on all these and 
many related matters, Sir John furnishes a wealth of new detail. He traces, too, 
the growth of the debt management functions of the Bank, responsible by 1764 
for 70 % of the whole public debt (a quarter of it was still handled at South Sea 
House) ; its role as keeper of the state balances, at first quite an informal one, 
with accounts often in the names of departmental chiefs; its reluctant but 
inevitable financing of Pitt during the Napoleonic wars, after the Governor had 
made the tactical error of seeking, and getting, statutory confirmation that its 
endings were not in breach of its charter. 
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As one moves from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century, and leaves 
Sir John’s first volume for his second, there is a subtle change in the focus of 
interest. In the eighteenth century, the Bank may have become an ‘institution’, 
even, in Lord North’s phrase in 1781, ‘the public exchequer’, but it was obviously 
still a bank among others, with an active private business working primarily for 
private profit. Ifit had a public duty, that duty was to a government constantly 
in need of funds; and an obligation to lend freely was not one that conflicted 
with the private duty to earn profits for the proprietors; not, at least, in the short 
run. It is different in the nineteenth century. Against the background of 
recurrent crises, and a commercial banking structure rapidly becoming more 
coherent, the question of the Bank’s public duty becomes one of its duty to the 
community as a whole, and with that wider duty the narrow pursuit of private 
profit was often in violent conflict. The standards by which its conduct must be 
judged inevitably become more severe. In the early period one is amused rather 
than shocked by its mistakes; but after the ‘Restriction’ and the first parlia- 
mentary inquiries, which drew attention to its distinctive position, one is forced 
to adopt the Bagehot approach and judge its policies by reference to those wider 
responsibilities that were the inescapable counterpart of privilege. 

It cannot be said that such a shift of emphasis is apparent in Sir John’s work. 
It might have been expected that discussion of the clash of public and private 
duties, and of the alternative policies that each implied, would have recurred 
constantly in the second volume. But in fact this theme plays only a minor part. 
One reason is that Bank directors rarely had such discussions, and even less 
frequently put them on record; they seem to have said more on such questions 
before the parliamentary inquiries than they ever did within the Bank itself. 
But this is not the whole explanation. Sir John’s technique is to relate what the 
Bank did, and only occasionally to consider what it ought to have done. On this 
matter, of course, the critics may differ widely. It may be said that Sir John 
has handsomely achieved what he set out to do—to produce a history of the 
Bank, not a study in central banking evolution. Perhaps no other approach was 
possible in a work officially sponsored. Perhaps, too, only this technique could 
produce a really objective selection of data, and thus has provided a sure founda- 
tion from which more specialized studies can proceed. But if so, objectivity has 
not been achieved without cost. It is hard to escape the feeling that, if the point 
of view had been slightly different, if through the later period the Bank’s actions 
had been consciously measured against the responsibilities inherent in its special 
position, the facts presented would have sorted themselves out differently and 
other seemingly unimportant facts might have acquired significance. Another 
consequence is that the Bank’s operations in critical times tend to be appraised 
quantitatively, without full regard for their psychological importance. So dis- 
passionate is the treatment that at times, indeed, what is said in judgment of 
the Bank’s dealings could equally be said of equivalent operations by, say, the 
London and Westminster. 

This approach does not prevent Sir John from criticizing the Bank, but it does 
make him a tolerant critic. He considers, for example, that the Bank could not 
fairly be accused of stimulating the credit excesses of 1809 and the early twenties. 
Perhaps it is true that other commentators on these periods have been too much 
influenced by the bitter attacks of contemporary critics, who were certainly more 
vocal than impartial. But on the 1825 affair, at least, Sir John’s verdict does 
imply that the secondary effects (as distinct from the direct and strictly quan- 
titative effects) of a reduction in Bank rate, a liberalizing of the discount rules 
and an excursion into private mortgage business, were notimportant. Perhaps, 
at that early stage, they were not. But it is difficult to take this view of the 
Bank’s operations twenty years later, on the eve of the 1847 crisis. 
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The Act of 1844, with its rigid control of the note issue, was supposed to have 
made the Bank, in its banking business, as free as any other bank, with a positive 
duty to employ any ‘excess’ reserve: hence the immediate plunge into competitive 
discounting. Sir John, in defence of the Bank, argues that the resultant reduction 
in Bank rate, from 4 % to the record low level of 24 %, was less drastic than has 
usually been supposed, and the subsequent expansion of the discount portfolio 
less abnormal. It is true, as he points out, that market rate had averaged barely 
2 % in the first eight months of 1844. But it was rising when the Act took effect, 
and the Bank’s reduction, which brought the two rates to parity, must have 
checked the natural upward tendency of the market. Moreover, for the 2} years 
to the end of 1846 (excluding, as one must, the crisis year 1847) Bank rate actually 
averaged } % less than market rate. In such circumstances, the Bank’s contribu- 
tion to the speculative excesses of the period surely cannot be measured simply 
by the scale of its lendings. Sir John sums up a brilliant description of the crisis 
period by declaring that ‘the Bank had not whistled for the wind that brought 
up the storm’, and then concedes that ‘it had carried on too long with no reef 
in its topsails and by example had encouraged others to do the same’. It was 
an influential example. 

There are also traces of the “qtantitative’ approach in the discussion of the 
aftermath of the 1857 crisis, when the Bank took the drastic step of withdrawing 
discount facilities from the bill market.! Sir John seems to share the view of the 
Bank at the time, that the market’s heavy reliance upon it during the crisis was 
in itself a proof that the discount houses were largely to blame for the prevalent 
credit abuses; that the growing call loan system was dangerous and that the 
recurrence of similar strain upon the reserve could be prevented by striking at 
the bill market. Yet the Bank was bound to support the community in time of 
pressure, and could not do so if it refused support for the money market. The 
‘rule of 1858’, which derived from a shortsighted preoccupation with the size 
of the market’s borrowings at the Bank, could never have been more than a 
fair-weather rule, and it did, indeed, actually tend to produce rough weather 
(as, for example, in 1859) at times when the surface of the market would other- 
wise have been little troubled. The Bank failed to see (and Sir John to point out) 
that the only ultimate solution of its problem lay in the use of its power, as lender 
of last resort, to exert a continuous qualitative control; and, since the Bank’s 
discount business was an ever-diminishing share of the whole, that could be done 
only through the discount market, not by severing regular contact with it. At 
the time, these were controversial issues, and it is presumably as such that they 
are omitted from the factual narrative. But the omission does seem to do less 
than justice to the opposition case. One can readily share, however, Sir John’s 
opinion of the truculence of Overend and Gurney on that famous occasion in 1860 
when, in a fit of irritation at the Bank’s new rule, they sought to embarrass it 
by large-scale note withdrawals.? 

On the manner in which the Bank did eventually solve the problem of credit 
control, there is a great deal of invaluable new material; not, indeed, usually 

1 One other, more trivial, instance of the same technique is perhaps worth quoting. Dealing 
with the effects of the gold influx of 1855, Sir John agrees that the Bank may have been mistaken 
in reducing its rate to as low as 34 %, but comments that ‘it was not a mistake in its own interests’ 
because a much larger discount income was later achieved when the rate stood at 6. °jemilere 
one seems to discern the logic of the contemporary Bank parlour, and the dangers of too complete 
an absorption of the spirit of the times. 

2 Sir John remarks that he can ‘find no support’ for the suggestion in my History of the London 
Discount Market that Gladstone, in dealing with the affair in the House, showed that his 
‘sympathies were chiefly with the market’. The new material which Sir John brings to light 
leaves no doubt at all that Gladstone held no brief for Overend Gurney. But I am still not sure 
that Gladstone was siding with the Bank on the main question at issue—the merits (or demerits) 


of the 1858 rule. 
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on the motives that underlay the Bank’s policies (for, in the absence of parli- 
mentary inquiries, ‘Governors and Deputies now seldom spoke about policy so 
that the public and posterity might hear’) but on the details of its changing 
technique. The method of taking money off the market by borrowing onsecur1ues, 
which can certainly be dated back to the 1847 crisis (before then the Bank 
occasionally sold securities for similar purposes, but there is no positive evidence 
of actual borrowing), is traced for the following seventy years. It is revealed 
that these operations assumed significant proportions on various occasions 1n the 
sixties, and that in the period 1873-90 (which witnessed the main struggle for 
control of an unruly market) there were only four years in which the Bank had 
no recourse to them. New details appear, too, of the measures employed in and 
after 18g0 to tap the surplus balances of public bodies, such as the India Council 
and County Councils, and even the clearing banks. And there is fresh light on 
the more important changes in discount practice, such as those of 1883, 1890 
and 1895; from which it emerges that measures that did much to secure for 
the Bank an effective control were very largely inspired by a desire to prevent 
a decline in its own business. 

Other new material in the second volume includes the first ‘inside’ story of 
the genesis of the Act of 1844, which is of great importance in that it reveals that 
virtually the whole of Peel’s structure was evolved within the Bank; the back- 
ground of the well-known principle of note-issue control that Horsley Palmer 
expounded to the Committee of 1832; intimate details of negotiations with the 
Government at the height of the main crises; much information on the methods 
pursued by the Bank branches, which were actively competing for business until 
the early years of the present century; and some significant, though rather 
scattered, facts about the growth of the accounts of London bankers and about 
relationships with them. On this last matter there is a valuable appendix giving 
maximum and minimum bankers’ balances annually from 1878 to 1913, which 
effectively continues the figures published in the parliamentary returns up to 
1877. In view of the fact that bankers’ balances have been disclosed weekly 
since 1928 and that monthly averages are available back to 1925 (and, on a 
slightly different basis, even back to 1919) ! it is greatly to be regretted that the 
Bank at this point did not waive the ‘stop at 1914’ rule, and allow the small, 
but vital, residual gap to be filled. 

Altogether, Sir John’s latest contribution to banking history is monumental. 
A masterly production in a masterly style, it is enriched with scholarship so 
distinguished that it seems even more presumptuous to praise it than to venture 
to differ on those matters which may yet remain in doubt. The book at once 
takes its rightful place as the standard work on the subject. But, precisely 
because it does so, one feels constrained to emphasize, as Sir John himself would 
surely wish to do, that on some aspects the last word has not yet been said. In 
some directions, with so much ground at last brought into view, this should 
surely be regarded as a beginning rather than an end; as a chance for lesser folk, 
not indeed to roam again over the whole field, but to explore some of the by-ways 
that beckon from the paths along which the master has passed with so sure a 
tread. It is greatly to be hoped that the Bank itself, having broken with tradition 


so completely and so successfully, will welcome and aid all such selective 
inquiries. 


London 


‘ The double reference in the text to 1928 as the year of resumption of publication (as, chrono- 


logically, it was) may lead the uninformed reader to overlook the important figures made available 
by the Macmillan Committee in 1931. 


VI. THE AMERICAN NEGRO PROBLEM! 
By D. W. BROGAN 


T is a hundred and ten years since Alexis de Tocqueville published the first 

part of De la Démocratie en Amérique. Tocqueville was concerned to state and 

illustrate, chiefly in the field of government and law, the consequences of the 
fact (as it was to be put) that the United States was ‘dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal’. Dr Myrdal, in this long and most masterly 
study, has repeated the work of Tocqueville. For by studying the position of the 
negro in American democracy he has been led to illustrate, again and again, 
the results for the whole of American society of the dedication to equality, of the 
practice of equality, and of the existence in American society of a large block 
of American citizens whose claims to equality are ignored and whose position 
is not only a reproach but a menace to the success of the American democratic 
experiment. It is with an exact sense of what he is doing that Dr Myrdal has 
deliberately chosen his title, An American Dilemma. 

It is American because the negro problem affects all of American life; it is 
a national problem, less intense, naturally, in Maine than in Mississippi, but a 
problem, a threat, in Maine as well asin Mississippi. And it is a dilemma because 
the American practice is in contrast, flagrant contrast, with the American theory. 
Dr Myrdal’s insistence on this contrast is not an example of fashionable cynicism; 
the dilemma is more subtle and more interesting than a mere open failure to put 
theory and principle into practice. If that were all, the American situation 
would be less interesting, the pressure on American society less heavily felt. If, 
for instance, the chlorocratic attitude of the Union of South Africa (to borrow 
a useful term from Professor Hogben) were reflected in American law, institu- 
tions and attitudes, the strain would be slight, since the negroes are here a small 
and weak minority. In South Africa, the strain is great because of the demo- 
graphic and economic facts; in America, the strain is an internal strain in the 
American conscience as well as, indeed, more than, in the American way of 
economic life. 

Dr Myrdal with an immense and most impressive wealth of illustration shows 
how important this is. Because, even in the South, even in the darkest South, 
there is this strain in the national conscience, there is not only forced into existence 
a whole series of defence mechanisms, but a situation is created in which the 
whites tend to make the worst of both worlds and force the same type of situation 
on the negroes. If the Southern whites had the courage of their racial con- 
victions, if those convictions were not continually at war with their political 
professions, principles and emotions, it is possible that the negroes in some cases 
would be better off. A regulated and regular caste system would have some 
compensations. For one thing, being based on law, there would be less tempta- 
tion to use extra-legal methods to produce desirable results; desirable that is to 
say, from the point of view of the maintenance of race superiority. As one of the 
most obvious and, at moments, most terrible disabilities of the negro in the South 
is his helpless and uncertain position in face of the legal system perverted by the 
whites, there might be some gain if the negro were given a fixed caste position, 
and given security at that level. For example, he might be given a more adequate 
elementary education if there were no political or ideological temptation to 

1 Gunnar Myrdal, with the assistance of Richard Sterner and Arnold Rose, An American 
Dilemma. The Negro Problem and Democracy (Harper and Brothers, N.Y. 1944, 2 vols, pp. iv+ 1482). 
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spend some of the meagre resources allocated to negro education on what must, 
at times, seem to be merely maddening bogus opportunities to attain higher 
education and a corresponding. legal and economic status. Were the customary 
and increasing pressure to exclude negroes from many profitable fields of employ- 
ment part of the law, openly recognized as such, instead of being part of the 
‘folkways’, often enforced illegally and covered with a fig-leaf of evasion and 
mendacity, both races might be free from some of the extra strain of hypocrisy; 
white hypocrisy of enforcement of an illegal system, black hypocrisy of acceptance 
of a system known to be illegal and felt to be unjust. 

But Dr Myrdal shows how unthinkable such a solution is. For the most 
reactionary, most race conscious whites recoil with horror from open defiance 
of the Constitution, the Declaration of Independence, the whole American 
political ethos; defiance of that body of sentiments and value judgements lying at 
the bottom of what Dr Myrdal calls ‘the American Creed’. It is easy to call 
Southern leaders ‘fascists’, but they are not. They are, in a far stricter sense, 
reactionaries, incapable of the brutal candour of the Nazis, incapable of the 
energy of throwing off the burdens of the American Creed and making of the 
South an equivalent of the Gouvernement Général of Nazi Poland, incapable of 
going back to Calhoun’s dream of a new Greek society with the negroes as the 
helots of a new Sparta. Indeed, when the desirability of rationalizing theory 
and practice in this field is suggested to the Southern white, his sense of scandal 
at the suggestion is genuine, revealing and important; important because it 
increases that sense of strain so marked in the South and present all over the 
Union. 

Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner Brust, 


so the American ethos forces the American to say or to feel. Here Dr Myrdal’s 
experience can be supported by that of other Europeans who know America 
well enough to get behind the barriers of optimism. I have been a witness of 
the genuine anger and highly emotional reprobation caused in a group of 
American students in England by the open defence of Nazi race principles by 
another American, who had been a student in Germany; a reprobation shared 
in by Southern students. I have on my desk at this moment a letter from a 
resident in one of the most backward Southern states asserting that the negroes 
in that state receive all the education they are ‘capable of assimilating’. This is 
an innocent misstatement, but its significance lies in the standard, in the 
acceptance of the view that if they can assimilate more they should have more 
and in the refusal to admit that the negroes should be given—and do receive— 
only as much education as suits the white rulers of the state. 

This dilemma is more of an emotional burden, heavier laden with guilty 
feelings in the South than in the North. In the North, where political rights are 
fairly well established and protected, where the American ethos prevents any 
disfranchisement of the negro, while not preventing deep scepticism as to his 
fitness to be a voter, the overwhelming white majority is not either frightened 
or deeply conscience-stricken. Nevertheless, even in the North, social and 
economic discrimination take their toll. Into the North come and will come 
more and more, the negroes driven from the South by the decline of the only 
economic activity for which, in the mass, they are equipped, cotton growing on 
small unmechanized farms. The Southern negro in the Northern city brings 
home, emotionally and practically, the results of general discrimination in the 
South, notably in the form of a desperately inadequate education for modern 
urban life. It brings home the Southern problem in the form of a natural and, 
humanly speaking, justifiable negro hostility to the ordinary mechanisms of the 
law. It occasionally brings. home the problem in the form of race riots (as in 
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Detroit), as well as in the more permanent form of increasingly bad slum con- 
ditions in Harlem or Baltimore. Just as the whole trend of modern historical 
research, as exemplified in the work of Professor Dumond and his school, has 
been to suggest that Lincoln was right and Douglas wrong, that a house divided 
couldn’t have stood, that the United States had to face the problem of being 
all one thing or all the other, so modern experience suggests that the Southern 
peculiar problem is a national problem, poisoning and distorting national life 
in subtle as well as open ways. It is my own conviction that the verbal violence 
of American anti-Semitism, so marked in recent years, gets some of its irrational 
passion from the pattern set by the tone in which the race question is discussed, 
or at any rate ‘sounded-off’ about, all over the Union, but above all in the 
South. Passion is admitted as legitimate there. And it must have been the 
experience of more European visitors than Dr Myrdal or myself, that the mere 
refusal to become passionate over the question can be the cause of an anger that 
is frightening because so close to the edge of pathology. I have seen a distin- 
guished scientist who was also a priest go almost mad with rage when his car 
was held up in Washington by a coloured traffic policeman. And I canremember 
the ironical amusement of a colleague of the angry man, who displayed not 
merely the superiority of a professional philosopher, but the sense of superiority 
and ease that came from not having to feel that way, thanks to the happy 
accident of birth on the north side of the Ohio River. The same reaction was 
seen by me in another form when I took a friend of mine from a border state 
to lunch at the Harvard Union, where (at that time) all the waiters were 
coloured ; so were some of the members. My guest, perfectly used to the services 
of coloured waiters, was infuriated at the sight of coloured guests and wished to 
have them turned out, otherwise he could not eat. When it was pointed out that 
he was not a member and they were, his traditional role as a Southern gentleman 
came to his aid and enabled him to relax from the other necessity imposed on 
him of reacting violently to the sight of ‘niggers’ sitting and eating in the same 
room with white men. I have seen the same ‘natural’ rage provoked by such 
a situation cool off in a London restaurant, as an American white soldier realized 
that if he made a scene, public sympathy would be on the other side and public 
opinion (here represented by some white Canadian soldiers enjoying the situation 
for recognizable motives) would not only be anxious to answer violence with 
violence, but would have general support in doing so. Yet cities in the North, 
especially in growing industrial areas like Detroit, recruiting a large part of their 
new population from the South from both races, have to pay the price in 
violence and strain—as the whole of the United States has to pay it, though less 
openly. 

Nor is it unconnected that the increased racial strain of the war years has 
been reflected in the ‘Zoot suit’ riots in Los Angeles, directed against Mexican- 
American citizens; in the obstacles put in the way of the resettlement of the 
Nisei (Japanese-American citizens) ; in increased anti-Semitism. In New York 
and other states, the attempt by state law to end economic discrimination on 
racial grounds has been supported both by Jewish and negro leaders—although 
there are cross-strains between the two groups. In the South, it is to be noted, 
there is the converse phenomenon of the Jewish community being more integrated 
in the white community, by the mere existence of the negro mass, than it is in 
the North; an integration which sometimes takes extravagant forms, as in the 
assertion of a Texas synagogue community that iis membcrs are ‘Caucasian’, 
the Southern version of the mystical term ‘Aryan’. 

The most notable difference between North and South is possibly the propor- 
tion of negroes in che owe arcas. Bui De Myrdal acteches geeas s-bortance vo 
the political difference. The negro iu the North is provided with « weapon that 
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he lacks in the South, the vote. That weapon seems weak indeed when the 
immense strength of the fortress which guards discrimination is appreciated. 
But the vote is a real and valuable weapon. It is valuable in education, in the 
provision of a share (some share) in civil service jobs, in giving the tiny negro 
bourgeoisie a place that it cannot, as yet, have in the South. Dr Myrdal does 
not deny the weaknesses of American political life in general and of the negro 
section of it in particular. But he holds firmly that even where the negro voter 
is in the pay or under the control of the machines, the negro community gains 
a good deal from the mere fact of having a vote to sell. And, paradoxically, he 
would gain even more in the South, where the bureaucratic, objective and 
depersonalized administration of Northern state and of the federal government is 
replaced by an arbitrary, politically controlled and amateur system of adminis- 
tration. Formal law matters more than administrative norms in the South, and 
law is politics. 

The political problem brings Dr Myrdal to one important theoretical con- 
clusion. He notes that a ‘scientific’ defence of passivity in face of the race problem 
is the doctrine that ‘you cannot change the folkways’. This he denies; the folk- 
ways are being continually altered, probably with a slight movement of improve- 
ment, i.e. of increased equality. But the chief instrument here is the action of 
the federal government, especially since the New Deal. Not all of the New Deal 
economic measures have been economically beneficial, either to the negro or 
the poor white. But the growth of national social standards, combined with the 
refusal of the federal government to countenance active and open racial dis- 
crimination, has made for many beneficial changes in the South. Here the 
dilemma works in the negro’s favour. The poor white, in the sphere of state 
politics, may prefer to remain poor and under-privileged himself in order to 
keep the negro poorer and still more under-privileged, but the federal govern- 
ment does not permit the poor white, in the federal sphere, to cut off his own 
nose to spite the negro’s face One striking example of the federal modification 
of the folkways is furnished by the ignoring by the federal government and by 
the white population of the political taboo in the election of officers to administer 
the crop restriction programmes, etc. Negroes not only vote freely, but rather 
more, in proportion, than white farmers do—a breach in the wall not yet 
noticed or visibly reacted against. It is in the normative action of the federal 
government that Dr Myrdal sees most ground for hope, and that in the field 
where the negro is most permanently handicapped, the ways in which he is 
permitted or not permitted to earn a living. The movement of American economic 
life away from the crafts into service industries, away from small farm units and 
so on, is bound to hurt the negro, making his economic position even more 
desperate, if discrimination is not relaxed. In some spheres it is increasing; the 
negro is not getting into new jobs and is losing his place in some old ones. He 
(and she) is losing the old monopoly of waiting in ‘good’ houses and hotels. So, 
in the past, negroes could be firemen but not engine drivers on steam loco- 
motives; now there is no need for firemen on electric locomotives and the negro 
does not find it any easier to become a driver. Then, despite an alleged solidarity 
between all workers, regardless of colour, it is not evident that the negro is bound 
to gain by the growth of the trade union movement; if the unions, even the 
C.I.O. unions, get an effective monopoly of labour recruiting, the negro may 
conceivably be frozen out. As Dr Myrdal points out, the absence of an active, 
ideologically consistent iabour movement in America makes talk about ‘soli- 
darity’ mere talk; workers are onty ‘sclidaire’ if they feel they are; and it is to 
be shown, not merely asserted, that the American white worker feels more in 
cormmon wvh a negro of his own (but usually inferior) economic class than with 
the ‘boss’ ciass. Ii miay Cven pay a group of white workers to secure a labour 
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monopoly by the use of race prejudice. Again, what would help is the creation 
of an industrial equivalent of the political ethos that prevents disfranchisement 
in the North and makes the maintenance of political exclusion in the South more 
and more difficult. 

In the immense mass of observation and comment in this extraordinary book, 
it is necessary to pick out only a few topics. It is not here possible to do more 
than stress the great importance and considerable novelty of the sociologica] 
methodology of An American Dilemma. Like Professor Lynd, Dr Myrdal is more 
than sceptical of the value of the merely ‘neutral’ social study. Each section of 
this book is prefaced by a statement of the value judgement involved and the 
sociological equivalent of mere archaeology, the mere accumulation of data, the 
painting of a picture and the exclusion of ethical categories, is treated with 
ironical contempt. And this must be the method of a book which starts from the 
premise that the ethical conflict in the American mind is the core of the problem, 
ground both for hope and fear. 

When we return to the parallel with Tocqueville, it is not merely an occasion 
for again treating An American Dilemma with the respect that such a comparison 
involves. It provides a parallel for criticism. Just as Tocqueville was accused 
by American critics, at the time and since, of simplifying the complex American 
situation by making equality the explanation of too many things, Dr Myrdal has 
been charged, by Dr Kimball Young for instance, with making race discrimina- 
tion explain too much in the negro situation, and it is probable that in some cases 
the charge is justified. In the same way, Tocqueville sometimes attributed to 
American political and social institutions phenomena that had other causes, 
phenomena that were not peculiarly American but were ‘ Anglo-Saxon’, common 
to England and America. That fault is present in less striking formin Dr Myrdal’s 
book. Of course it gains immensely from being the work of a Swede, of a citizen 
of a small, non-imperial, democratic and highly civilized country. The Carnegie 
Corporation has been fully justified of its choice. But there are minor disad- 
vantages. The innocent eye is sometimes too innocent. This is, I think, most 
notable in the field of religion. Dr Myrdal attributes too much importance to 
the absence of a state church; many of the phenomena of American religious life 
are known also in England, which has a state church. And I suspect, too, that 
he has been misled by an ambiguous use of the word ‘Christian’ when he reports 
that under slavery only a minority of the negroes were ‘Christian’. In American 
history, since the days of the ‘Half-way covenant’ in the seventeenth century, 
the question of whether non-church members are * Christians or whether persons 
not evangelically ‘converted’ are Christians, has been a burning one. Statistically, 
there are more Christians in the United States, white and black, than there were 
in 1860, absolutely and proportionately. But that is true because church mem- 
bership has become easier, not because, in any European sense, the United States 
is more Christian in 1945 than in 1845. Again the brilhant statement of the 
role of leaders in American life, especially political and institutional life, is con- 
vincing and sagacious, but it is a little overdone; the case is not quite so simple 
as it is made to seem by the contrast between Sweden and America; English 
experience suggests a slightly more complicated explanation. 

Lastly, Dr Myrdal’s modified optimism is based on the belief that what the 
negro wants, economic and political opportunity, 1s what the white is most 
willing, or professes to be most willing, to give him, As is pointed out, there is 
a certain amount of humbug here. Southern discrimination, in addition to 
satisfying psychological needs, often saves the tax-payer money. oe it will 
probably be easier to awaken the American conscience to the cost and injustice 
of discrimination than to the loss to the emotional life of the United States of 
social segregation. Yet it is to be noted that Miss Lilian Smith’s Strange Frut, 
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that Uncle Tom’s Cabin of our day, is not only a sympathetic study of miscegena- 
tion, but a plea for emotional relationships between the races. Her negro 
victims, the doctor, the Pullman porter, are not economically but spiritually 
deprived—as is the life of the whole community. Yet Strange Fruit has been widely 
sold, with impunity, in the South; has not been condemned out of hand, and 
has only been banned in Boston because of the danger of its informing the citizens 
of the capital of New England (or New Ireland) of the existence of a certain 
Anglo-Saxon four-letter word in its present participle form. The American 
negro problem has been aggravated by the war, but the war, the rise of anti- 
white feeling in Asia, the success of the Soviet Union in diminishing race conflict 
inside its borders, and of international Communism in exploiting it in the outside 
world, have forced reflexion on many Americans. This book will do much and 
has done much to aid that reflexion. So, too, have such Southern pioneers as 
Dr Odum (who, Mr J. L. Hodson tells us, recently found that the obstacle to 
his having a negro guest in his house at Chapel Hill was not the university 
community or his wife or daughter, but the passionate conservatism of his high- 
school son). If it is true (and it is) that personal knowledge of the negro has 
never been rarer than-it is to-day, a masterly book like this has a special im- 
portance, even if it does not provoke, as it may well do, the reflexion in American 
breasts that if economic opportunity is the first need of the negro, emotional 
integration in the American community is the other. For as is made abundantly 
clear here, the American negro is profoundly American; he is the problem child 
of the American culture, but it is his culture; he has and can have no other, and 
he could give to it more than he is allowed to give and receive far more than he 
is allowed to receive. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


VII. ENGLISH AGRICULTURE FROM 
COBBETT TO CAIRD (1830-80)! 


By G. E, FUSSELL 


OFTEN wonder whether the historian’s problems are the greater when he 
can find too little material to work with, or when an unwieldy bulk of 
sources confronts him. A worker on the nineteenth century is definitely in 
the second state, the wealth of information being so crudely rich as to be, at the 
least, embarrassing; at the most, overwhelming. This is no less true of the 
technique of farming than of other subjects: so this study must be confined to 
farming technique and will exclude all social, political and economic reference 
unless incidental. The situation of the labourer, for example, is a study in itself. 
The farming systems of the half-century 1830-80 are discussed in several 
secondary works,? but nowhere in very great detail although the sections of 
Clapham’s massive general work, The Economic History of Modern Britain, are 
undoubtedly the most precise that have so far been published. Clapham has 
recognized the fact that there were, as perhaps there always were, widely 
divergent systems of farming in actual practice in different parts of the country, 
and in this respect is to be preferred to the more specialized work of Ernle? or 
the slighter text-book of Curtler.t This is probably because he has relied very 
largely on the County Reports of the old Board of Agriculture for his basic 
description of English farming at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
these Reports emphasize the differences in practice which obtained not only as 
between counties, but also in separate geographical districts lying within a 
county or overlapping into two or more counties. Scott Watson and May 
Elliott® also recognize these divergences, but their work, as its title suggests, 
approaches the subject more from the point of view of outstanding personalities, 
although obviously enough these personalities worked within the limits imposed 
upon them by their geographical situation. The number of local farming 
histories grows and a comparison of these emphasizes the point.® 
I incline to the opinion that Clapham has possibly accepted the County 
Reports as applicable to a later date in the nineteenth century than is strictly 
valid and may have been misled by their acceptance as still substantially correct 
in 1825 by Loudon,’ and by Kennedy and Grainger® a year of two later, but the 
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point needs further examination. It remains true that the Rev. W. L. Rham! 
accepted them very largely as late as 1844. Be that as it may, the evidence for 
the early part of the half-century under review is undeniably contemporary in 
the greater part of its bulk. For the 1830’s there are the bulky reports and 
evidence given before two Select Committees of the House of Commons (1833 
and 1836) and one of the House of Lords (1836).2_ At the other end of the 
period there is the Report and Minutes of Evidence of the (Richmond) Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, 1879-82, and in between the smaller volume issued 
by the Select Committee on Agricultural Customs (1848). If these are taken 
together they supply a sufficient body of evidence to show what was the dis- 
tribution of practice and how it changed in the fifty years, with some indication 
of the intermediate state of some parts of the country in 1848. And for this 
purpose there is also the series of essays on the farming of the county in which 
the annual show of the Royal Agricultural Society of England was held, begin- 
ning with that of John Grey of Dilston on Northumberland.> All this can be a little 
further supplemented by James Caird+ who, much in the manner of Young, 
toured the country as ‘Times Commissioner’ in 1850-1, Caird did not, however, 
cover the whole country, and shows the similarity of his outlook to that of 
Young by concentrating mainly, naturally enough, on examples of advanced 
or ‘high’ farming by outstanding men of large capital and capacity. Other 
societies than the Royal, of more local application, issued Journals which are 
worthy of consultation. Two outstanding examples are the Yorkshire Agri- 
cultural Society whose Journal begins in 1838 and the Bath and West of England 
Society which recommenced publication in 1853. And there is a clutch of 
periodicals like the Farmer’s Magazine which began a new series in 1826, but most 
of these lack original contributions, being very largely composed of ‘scissors and 
paste’. Some valuable information can also be gathered from things like the 
Penny Encyclopaedia, which is much more substantial than its name implies. 
Equally the divergent practices of different districts are described under various 
headings in such publications as J. C. Morton’s Cyclopaedia of Agriculture, which 
first appeared in 1854, and Henry Stephens’ Book of the Farm (1842), still, ina 
much expanded form, a useful text-book. 

The actual improvements which were introduced during the period fall into 
a ready series of categories, the primary being land drainage, a necessary pre- 
liminary to bringing heavy land into full production. Laying land dry had 
always been a problem, and I have discussed elsewhere® the various devices 
adopted before the tile drains of the nineteenth century. James Smith of Deans- 
ston had done a deal of propaganda for his processes of thorough draining and 
subsoil ploughing just before the opening of our period, and the early volumes of 
the Journal of the R.A.S.E. and other lesser periodicals are full of discussions of 
the subject. Smith’s own pamphlet appeared in 1831° and was constantly 
reprinted. His immediate rival was Josiah Parkes,? who was interested in a 
larger scale of work than field drainage but believed in much deeper drains than 
Smith. The subject was one of keen controversy throughout the nineteenth- 
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century era of active draining operations, and numerous works were written to 
support one or the other view.! Reade’s invention of a cylindrical drain pipe 
in 1843 and Scragg’s pipe-making machine of 1844 facilitated the work, as did 
the loans of government money advanced under the powers of the various 
drainage acts.” 

When land has been drained crops can be grown upon it: they must, in 
normal circumstances, be grown in rotation, and the standard rotation worked 
out in the eighteenth century was known as the Norfolk four-course system, 
although this system was not so invariable or sacrosanct as sometimes appears. 
Norfolk farming, the pattern for all England in the previous century, had been 
improved upon in the Lothians and Northumberland by 1830, and the North- 
umberland five-course system was then considered to take pride of place. Crop 
rotation is, of course, discussed in its relation to different types of soil in most 
text-books, and those then current do not avoid the subject. They are very 
numerous,* and many essays appear in the Journals of the Agricultural Societies 
and the farming magazines. Naturally when rotations are being thought about 
and revised people try to bring particular crops to the farmer’s notice for his 
benefit, and there are several treatises recommending flax, sugar-beet® and so 
on, while the specialist crops like hops’ are not neglected by the rapidly increasing 
number of agricultural writers. 

But besides draining and the practice of proper rotation, crops have to be 
sown in a proper seed bed and provided with adequate nutriment. The pre- 
paration of the seed bed is a matter of moving and disintegrating large weights 
of soil. When they have been so moved and flocculated, plant food has to be 
added: and it was fortunate for the reviving industry that this time saw the dawn 
of modern chemistry as applied to plant nutrition. Sir John Russell, indeed, 
estimates that ‘the year 1840 marks a definite stage in agricultural history’. If 
that is so it is probably the only single year that does, because agricultural 
development is singularly devoid of cataclysmic events. ‘Up till then’, he con- 
tinues, ‘agriculture and agricultural books were almost exclusively empirical. 
Fortunately, however, not entirely; all through one finds writers who strove to 
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get beyond the empirical facts and to discover the underlying principles. Their 
efforts, small and disconnected at first, can be traced like a growing stream 
throughout the long period to the closing forty years in which were crowded the 
achievements of the Geneva School of plant physiologists; de Saussure, Senebier 
and others; the application of chemistry to agriculture by the English chemist 
Davy; the wider application of science to farm problems, and still more im- 
portant, the development of experimental methods of studying agricultural 
problems by the founder of modern agricultural science, Boussingault. Finally, 
with dramatic suddenness, all this work burst into fruition when, in 1840, Liebig 
brought together the results of the earlier workers and deduced from them the 
simple laws of husbandry with which his name will always be associated; at the 
same time Lawes made the pot experiments which, within the next three years, 
were to lead to the founding both of the Rothamsted Experimental Station and 
of the artificial fertilizer industry. Up to 1840 agriculture had been based on 
empirical rules; after 1840 it was developed on scientific principles.”! 

These are large claims, and empiricism certainly played and continued to 
play a large part in farming practice throughout the period. Doubtless it still 
does. Half-way through the period Donald G. Mitchell voiced some of the 
scepticism, in his case well informed, that was felt by the ordinary farmer. 
‘When a man’, he writes,” ‘ buys clean copies of Liebig? and of Boussingault,* and 
walks into possession of his land with the books under his arm and an assured 
conviction that with their aid, he is about altogether to supersede the old 
practice, and commit havoc with old theories, and raise stupendous crops and 
drive all his old fashioned neighbours to the wall—he is labouring under a 
mistake... . There are a great many contingencies about farming which chemis- 
try does not cover and probably never will.’ 

Nevertheless, the subject of chemistry took on a new significance for farmers 
after Liebig’s work appeared, and a very large contribution was the work of 
Lawes and Gilbert,> much of which appeared in the Journal of the ‘Royal’. 
Other large contributions were made by John Christopher Augustus Voelcker,® 
who came to England in 1847. Another early authority who has perhaps been 
a little neglected is J. F. W. Johnston,’ who certainly had very modern ideas of 
Experimental Agriculture (1845). Naturally enough with a new and promising 
subject a number of writers produced text-books, etc., throughout the half- 
century.® 

The seed bed in which the rotation crop had to be planted and fertilized must 
be prepared with implements, and other processes were being studied by the 
inventors during the period. The threshing machine was already in fairly general 


‘ Foreword to Mary S. Aslin, Catalogue of the Rothamsted Experimental Station Library (1925). 
An excellent discussion of this subject will be found in Russell M. Garnier, History of the English 
Landed Interest (1893), 11. 

> My Farm at Edgewood (1863). Cf. Paul de Kruif, Hunger Fighters, 1929. 

* Organic Chemistry in its Applications to Agriculture (1840), etc. 

* Rural Economy in its Relations with Chemistry, Physics and Meteorology (2nd ed. 1845). 

* J. B. Lawes and J. H. Gilbert, On Agricultural Chemistry especially in Relation to the Mineral 
Theory of Baron Liebig (1851), and other works. 

® Artificial Manures (1857); and other works. 

7 Elements of Agricultural Chemistry (1842), and other works. 

* Charles A. H. Lloyd, Agricultural Chemistry (1840); Charles Squarey, A Popular Treatise on 
Agricultural Chemistry (1842) ; George Cox, Agricultural Chemistry (1844) ; Thomas Antisell, A Manual 
of Agricultural Chemistry (1846) ; John Colis Nesbit, On Agricultural Chemistry (1852), and other works; 
Alfred Sibson, Agricultural Chemistry (1858) and other works on manures ; Thomas Anderson, 
Elements of Agricultural Chemistry (1860). The use of manures was also. detailed in some books 
specifically dealing with that subject, e.g. Cuthbert William Johnson, On Fertilizers (1839), and 
other works. John Hannam, The Economy of Waste Manures (1844), and other works; and in- 
dividual substances formed the matter of separate treatises. 
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use by 1830. It was, indeed, a mainspring of the ‘Capt. Swing’ riots,! and 
already the seed drill had almost taken on its modern form.2 Men’s minds also 
were revolving round the possibility of mechanical reaping, and various attempts 
to design machines were made before the Rev. Patrick Bell’s was successful. 
This machine did not come into general use until it had lapsed and returned to 
this country as an American invention shown at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Even with this cachet, wide areas were still being harvested by sickle and scythe 
in the nineties. The greatest actual achievement of the period is perhaps the 
applications of steam power to cultivation work, ploughing, harrowing, rolling 
and so on,* but as late as 1849 Robert Ritchie did not think it likely ever to be 
an accomplished fact. His opinion was that steam power was only adapted for 
driving barn machinery and threshing tackle. He was wrong. 

Many improvements were made in the design of and materials used in the 
construction of the more ordinary farm implements: the plough, the cultivator, 
the harrow, the roller and, in barn machinery, chaff and root cutters and 
grinding machines, and dairy utensils. The new types and their use are described 
and comparisons with the older forms are made in the numerous text-books on 
farm engineering which were produced.® 

In spite of all this the farmer’s Iot was not untouched by misadventure. The 
Hungry Forties saw the outbreak of plant disease amongst potatoes, which 
devastated that crop and which spread with remarkable rapidity and virulence 
all over Europe. Other crops were affected by diseases which appeared to be of 
a similar kind, and it was only at length, and with the help of the chemist once 
again, that the crop farmer was able to combat the ravages of these diseases 
at all. The whole story has been so ably told by E. C. Large in The Advance of 
the Fungi (1940), which contains a bibliography of some 500 references to the 
oe literature, that I can do no better than refer students to that 

ook. 

The half-century was also a great era in the livestock industry. Already the 
foundations had been laid by the great breeders of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century, and their work found its apogee in the Victorian age, 
when the fame of British livestock grew to international proportions with con- 
sequent rich profits to breeders for the foreign market. Since beasts with the 
hall-mark of some famous Society, the Royal, the Bath and West, the Yorkshire, 
would have to be shown to gain the awards, it is natural to find breed histories, 
discussions of methods of feeding, breeding and of points, full of vigour and often 
controversial enough, colouring the pages of their publications. Valuable 
material can also be found in Scott Watson’s History of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, 1839-1939 and Great Farmers. 


1 See J. L. and Barbara Hammond, The Village Labourer (1913 and 1920). 

2 See my ‘Development of farm machinery in England’, Engineering, 10 and 17 Aug. 1934; 
A. J. Spencer and J. B. Passmore, Agricultural Implements and Machinery (Science Museum, 
1930). 

3 See my ‘Steam cultivation in England’, Engineering, 30 July and 13 Aug. 1943. Contem- 
porary farm periodicals are full of the subject and some specific works are: Ambrose Blacklock, 
Description of Heathcotes Steam Plough (1837); William Blurton, An Essay on Steam Ploughing (1840) ; 
William Smith (of Woolston), Letter on Steam Cultivation (1857); J. A. Williams, Progressive Agri- 
culture. ..on Steam Cultivation (1858); Simon Hutchinson, The Comparative Statement on Smith and 
Fowler’s Steam Ploughs (1863); P. A. Halkett, Guideway Steam Agriculture (and ed. 1867); Alfred 
Stables, Cultivation of Land by Steam Power (1870); D. Greig, The Past, Present and Future of Steam 
Cultivation (1875). 

4 The Farm Engineer (1849). 

5 J. Allen Ransome, The Implements of Agriculture (1843) ; James Hunger, The Improved Scotch 
Swing Plough (1843); G. H. Andrews, Rudimentary Treatise on Agricultural Engineering ( 1852-3) ; 
James Slight and R. S. Burn (ed. by Henry Stephens), The Book of Farm Implements and Machines 
(1858). See also the periodicals. 
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The contemporary literature begins with the excellent, treatises of William 
Youatt,! which went through many editions and are exceedingly comprehensive ; 
continues with several specialist works,” and forms a large part of encyclopaedias 
and general farming text-books. A series of histories of some of the breeds was 
also produced just after our period closes by the joint work of James Macdonald, 
Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural Society, and James Sinclair, editor 
of the Livestock Journal. They were History of Polled Aberdeen Cattle (1882), Hereford 
Cattle (1886) and Devon Breed (1893). Thomas Bates issued his History of Improved 
Shorthorn or Durham Cattle in 1871,3 and there are other brief notes as introductions 
to the initial volumes of the various herd-books. The mere volume of these 
writings is a sufficient indication of the liveliness of the business. Coupled with 
the high prices obtained for individual animals considered to be of exceptional 
merit (standards vary at different times), the inference is unmistakable. It is 
a little surprising that the improvements in dairying were slight as compared 
with the progress of breeding, but perhaps the incentive was to come with 
improved railway facilities and an urban demand that could no longer be wholly 
supplied from town dairies and their immediate neighbourhood. The work that 
was done is all the more remarkable because it was done in the face of almost 
continuous outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, pleuro-pneumonia and finally 
rinderpest in 1865, which caused the slaughter of large numbers of beasts in the 
attempt to control it under the powers of an Act passed on the recommendation 
of a Royal Commission on the Cattle Plague, 1865.4 Needless to say these 
continued outbreaks of disease amongst livestock led to the publication of a 
number of works on the subject, most of which would to-day perhaps be regarded 
as of little value.° 

The Royal Veterinary College had been founded in 1791 but paid most of 
its attention to disease of horses until in 1840, at the first outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease, the Royal Agricultural Society provided it with a grant of some 
£200 a year to enable it to supply instruction in the pathology of cattle and 
sheep. The College and the Society did not get on well together over this matter 
and little was done. The College continued horse doctoring until 1852, when 
arrangements were made for it to investigate particular diseases as the Society 
might direct. 

Maybe the Royal Society took more interest in the Royal Veterinary College 
than it did in more general education because of the immediacy of the problems 
with which it wished that College to deal. Two teaching institutions had been 
founded in the eighteenth century, the Chair of Agriculture and Rural Economy 
at Edinburgh in 1790 and a part-time professorship at Oxford in 1796. These 
were probably too academic to receive the support of a Society later in founda- 
tion than themselves, whose motto was ‘Science with practice’. The Royal 
Agricultural College at Cirencester was opened in 1846 and was entirely a 
private enterprise, the necessary capital being got together by subscription. It 
had a checkered career during its early years, possibly owing to an extravagant 
building scheme and inadequate fees charged to the students, but by 1868 it was 


‘ The Horse... (1834), etc.; Cattle, their Breeds, Management and Diseases (1834), etc.; Sheep... 
(1837), etc.; The Pig... (1847), etc. j 

* James Haxton, The Dairy Cattle of Britain (1857); Wm. McCombie, Cattle and Cattle Breeders 
(1867); William Reid, Sheep, their History...(1871); D. G. F. Macdonald, Cattle, Sheep and Deer 
(3rd ed. 1872); J. Usher, Border Breeds of Sheep (1875); John Coleman, The Cattle of Great Britain 
(1875) and The Sheep and Pigs of Great Britain (1877). 

* Cadwallador John Bates, Thomas Bates and the Kirklevington Shorthorns (1897). 

* Cattle Diseases Prevention Act, 1866. 

* Daniel Peter Layard, Essay on Contagious Distemper among the Horned Cattle (1857); John J. 
Lundy, Rinderpest (1865); A. J. Murray, The Cattle Plague (1865); H. S. Constable, Observations 


> 


suggested by the Cattle Plague (1866); Chas. Hunting, Cattle Plague (1866). 
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well established, and in that year the Royal Society began its own examination 
for students of farming. Its second examination was inaugurated in 1874.! 
Agricultural education had by then become a structure on adequate foundations 
and capable of expansion into its modern form. 

A more precise knowledge of the productive capacity of the industry, as well 
as education for the aspirant to farming, had for long been desired, and the 
propaganda for the collection of reliable agricultural statistics grew steadily 
more intense, culminating in the publication of the first official volume of 1867. 
J. A. Venn has discussed the subject at some length in his Foundations of Agri- 
cultural Economics (1923).? 

Agriculture rose out of the depression following the Napoleonic Wars into 
almost unprecedented prosperity during the major part of the half-century dealt 
with here, only to meet with disasters in the early 1870’s, which culminated in 
the terrible year 1879. From these disasters it took nearly twenty years to 
recover, but while the going was good an enormous volume of literature dealing 
with every branch of the subject appeared. It is, indeed, so large as to be almost 
unmanageable, but that it can be managed I shall hope to show if ever my long- 
worked-upon History of Modern English Farming Systems should come to fruition. 


Ministry of Agriculture 


' See Scott Watson, History of the Royal.... ae 
2 Cf. my ‘Agricultural Statistics in England’, Agric. Hist. (1944), and the citations therein. 
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ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


W. Srark. The History of Economics in its Relation to Social Development. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co. Ltd. 1944. pp. viii+80. 7s. 6d.) 


W. Stark. The Ideal Foundations of Economic Thought. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co. Ltd. 1943. pp. vilit+21g. 125. 6d.) 


MicuaE. L. J. O'Connor. Origins of Academic Economics in the United States. 
(Columbia University Press. 1944. pp. x +367: 28s.) 


Nothing could be more different than the aims and methods of these two authors. 
Dr Stark sets out, from an obviously deep knowledge of economics and its 
historical development, to explain in a brief essay the relativism of economic 
theories. In his other, larger book he tries to expose the ideal element in the 
economic doctrines of the past and its gradual expulsion from the established 
body of ‘Economics’. Dr O’Connor’s substantial volume is a piece of original 
research. It is narrow in scope; but it is pursued with the utmost thoroughness 
and it is inspired by a desire to point out, at any rate here and there, the wider 
implications of his discoveries. Dr Stark writes self-consciously and with traces 
of the more exalted Germanic manner. But on the whole he writes clearly and 
very readably. Dr O’Connor’s subject does not allow his style much scope. 
Unfortunately he does not make the best even of what scope he has. His writing 
is at best undistinguished; at worst it is dry as dust. 

Dr Stark’s short essay on the history of economic thought represents the 
quintessence of his critical study of the work of other historians of economics. 
He is convinced that there is still a. widespread belief that the development of 
economics is a steady progress from error to truth, and he is determined to prove 
that this belief'is wrong and that relativism is the only sensible attitude to adopt. 
Economic and social conditions of a particular time can always explain the 
contemporaneous mode of economic thinking. They explain the change from 
the classical theory of value to marginal utility; from the deductive approach to 
Mistorismus ; from political economy to ‘Economics’. 

So far one can readily agree with Dr Stark. Indeed, it may be argued that he 
is tilting at windmills and that, during the last decade at least, most economists 
have lost any cocksureness they may have possessed and no longer claim that 
their body of theory represents the acme of perfection. Unfortunately Dr Stark 
carries his relativism to extreme lengths, until in the end one feels oneself 
enveloped in a sickly sweet atmosphere of goodwill towards all theories past and 
present which is quite overpowering to the critical senses. There is, moreover, 
far too much of a shallow Wissenssoziologie in Dr Stark’s analysis of the origin of 
different economic theories to provide anything really fruitful to the initiated 
reader. 

His other and earlier book is much better. It, too, suffers from a blunted sense 
of criticism. But it has a much more clearly defined thesis and it defends it much 
better. The book consists of three essays. In the first the philosophical founda- 
tions of classical political economy are examined. Locke and Leibnitz are to 
Dr Stark the philosophers of classicism par excellence. Classical political economy 
was avowedly a branch of moral philosophy. In the cosmology of Locke and 
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Leibnitz, Smith and the physiocrats and, for a long time, their disciples, had 
their philosophical roots. The essay is well conceived and executed. Its one 
fault is the fact that Dr Stark does not qualify his thesis to allow for the basic 
ene: of the economic structure on moral philosophy and political economy 
alike. 

An excellent second essay follows in which the author examines the views of 
Hodgskin and Thompson, the first two great post-Ricardian critics of classical 
political economy. Their views are carefully analysed; and the dilemma of 
classicism which called them forth is clearly demonstrated. 

In his third essay Dr Stark tries to show the manner in which the social 
philosophical content of political economy—present in both the classics and 
their critics—had been lost. Gossen and Jennings, two early marginalists, serve 
as the object for this demonstration. The analysis is well done, better than any 
previous study of these two authors. One only wonders why they should have 
been chosen; why Dr Stark could not have better proved his point by examining 
the views of the leaders of the marginal utility school, to whom he only devotes 
a brief postscript. 

Dr Stark concludes by admitting his regret that the link between political 
philosophy and economic thinking~has been severed, that economists now shun 
propositions which state what ‘ought to be’ and content themselves with 
analysing what ‘is’. I have great sympathy with this view; but I feel that 
Dr Stark has hardly got to the bottom of the trouble. I should like to have seen 
a more thorough analysis of the reasons for the displacement of the specifically 
economic doctrines of the classics. Dr Stark is on the brink of it in his essay 
on Hodgskin and Thompson, but he shies away. Had he gone on he might have 
been able to throw a more searching light on the latter-day insistence on the 
purity and exactness of economic science. 

It is not likely that Dr O’Connor’s book will find many readers; but it will 
certainly often be consulted by students of the development of American thought. 
He has made a most painstaking and exhaustive study of the development of 
the teaching of economics in American colleges, of the recruitment of teachers 
and of the choices of textbooks. He shows in great detail the roots of the clerical 
school, the challenge which it encountered in the course of time, the growth of 
an indigenous literature and the loss of their supremacy by the north-eastern 
colleges. Dr O’Connor believes that all these developments in the realm of 
thought and teaching were determined by the material interests of dominant 
groups in their various communities. He makes an excellent job of proving his 
thesis on those occasions on which he allows himself free rein. Unfortunately 
this is not very often. As a result, the book is a curious mixture. In the main it 
is an extremely detailed, and frankly dull, account of authors, books and events 
that even specialists would only refer to from time to time. In a few places, 
however, it is a really exciting account of one example of the age-old tyranny of 
a ruling class over the thought of its society. 

Eric ROLL 


Washington, D.C. 


HISTORY 


H. Burrerrietp. The Englishman and his History. (Cambridge University Press. 
1944. pp. x +142. 35. 6d.) 
Professor H. Butterfield has already, in an earlier work, given currency to his 


own definition of the ‘whig’ interpretation of history. This interpretation he 
described as ‘organizing the whole course of centuries upon what is really a 
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directing principle of progress’ and ‘producing a story which is the ratification 
if not the glorification of the present’. This broad definition would cover many 
schools of historians who would not ordinarily be classed as whigs, since the 
‘present’ to be glorified, say, in nineteenth-century Germany became increasingly 
different from that which was to be glorified in nineteenth-century England; 
but the particular manifestations which Professor Butterfield had most in mind 
were those which could most truly be described as “whig’—the Protestant and 
liberal schools of history. Now in The Englishman and his Eistory he has tried to 
explain the prevalence in England of these particular species of ‘whiggism’, and 
has incidentally revised the conception itself somewhat radically. He now appears 
to hold that the idea of progress only ‘supervened’; the essential whigs could 
do without this idea, indeed some of them directly denied it, for they believed 
in a Teutonic or at latest a Lancastrian constitution of pristine purity which had 
decayed or suffered corruption and had to be restored. The whig historian 
par excellence is, rather surprisingly, Sir Edward Coke, whose oversimplifications 
of feudal law were salutary even though they were not even good antiquarianism, 
This thesis has the merit of calling attention to certain sides of whiggism—its 
legalism, its habit of treating revolutions as restorations—but it is not the whole 
truth. It leads, however, to a new argument, for it is an example of what 
Professor Butterfield calls the Englishman’s ‘alliance with his history’. The scope, 
however, of this alliance is rather narrower than Professor Butterfield appears 
to claim. As he allows, the growth of our overseas empire took place without 
the benefit of such an alliance. So, even more obviously, did the industrial 
development of the nineteenth century, which flourished under cover of a harsh 
and unhistorical set of dogmas. A great deal that was most significant in English 
nonconformity was also notably unhistorical. Even some of the whig politicians 
themselves might have had some difficulty in recognizing their description. The 
alliance of whiggery and moderation, which Rapin observed, is hard to trace 
back earlier than his day; indeed, it may have been due to the discovery which 
the whigs only made after the episode of Dr Sacheverell, namely, that it does 
not pay to have the Church of England against you. For all these reasons it is 
hard to sustain the view that English development in all its aspects, or even 
English political development alone, has always been inspired by an idea of 
historical continuity. Also, perhaps, a little dangerous, since it tends towards 
under-emphasis upon the equally important truth that things have never stood 
still for long in English history; a fact which even explains the continuity itself, 
since the continental nations, whose propensity to cataclysmic revolutions 
Professor Butterfield notes with some distaste, were generally paying in this way 
for periods of stagnation or frustration. Without Tyndales and Shaftesburys and 
Cobdens there would have been nothing for Hookers and Halifaxes and 
Dr Arnolds to moderate. 

Nevertheless, imperfect agreement with Professor Butterfield’s main theme, 
or even some uncertainty about what it really is, do not detract from the pleasure 
of reading a book of rare charm and penetration. 


R. PAREs 
University of Edinburgh 


G. CG. Homans. English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century. (Harvard University 
Press. 1941. pp. xiv+478. 255. 6d.) 


The wartime dislocation of editorial business and, above all, the vagaries of 
the parcel post between this country and the United States prevented me from 
reviewing this valuable book at the time when it first appeared. But as the same 
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difficulties must have also held up reviews in other academic journals this note 
may serve to bring to the attention of students a book which may still be new to 
them or at least fresh in their memories. Moreover the fact that the book has 
been much commended wherever it has so far been reviewed makes it possible 
for me, at this late hour, to say what I must without fear of alienating from 
it the favour which it has deservedly won among historians in the United 
States. 

On the balance the book deserves every praise. As its title suggests it does not 
attempt a full history of English agriculture and rural society in the middle ages, 
but tries instead to describe the social relations of the typical village at the height 
of the middle ages. Thus superficially Dr Homans appears to go over the same 
ground as has been repeatedly covered by other biographers of the thirteenth- 
century village. In this he succeeds with the best of them. His picture may not 
be as colourful as Dr Coulton’s nor as intimate as H. S. Bennett’s, but it is 
probably more accurate than the former, more analytical than the latter, and 
more deliberate than either. Contrary to the laconic habits of modern medie- 
valists Dr Homans is nothing if not leisurely and spacious. He is not content 
to introduce his illustrations in the parsimonious manner of a Vinogradoff, but 
deals with them in full two or three times over: at first comes the translation, 
then an analytical paraphrase (also in the text) and finally the original Latin 
form in the footnote. In this way he succeeds in filling his book with a series of 
vignettes, interesting in their own right, and in giving the reader the impression 
of a real world inhabited by real people. 

At the same time Dr Homans is no mere collector of the pictorial or the 
picturesque. In fact what largely differentiates his book from the other descrip- 
tions of the medieval villager is that he approaches his subject not as an anti- 
quarian but as a sociologist. His real interest is in social relations; he is always 
at pains to bring out the functional coherence of different social patterns; 
and readers will easily discover in his book innumerable echoes of modern 
anthropology a la Malinowsky. Now and again the echoes sound false notes— 
as in his attempt to read into the topography of the English village the 
Solskift, or sun-order, of the Scandinavian township. But on the whole his 
anthropological bias does no violence to his facts and does not strain the historical 
sense of his readers. On the contrary many a medievalist will read his sociological 
summaries with the comfortable feeling of the bourgeois gentilhomme at his first 
confrontation with prose. 

What lifts Dr Homans’ sociology out of the common is his treatment of the 
family and the inheritance. Needless to say the subject is not one of his own 
invention. Maitland always understood its importance, and the passages in 
‘Pollock and Maitland’ dealing with the laws of inheritance and dower are still 
the best summary of the subject in the English language. More recently its 
regional aspects have been dealt with by Jolliffe, Stenton and Douglas, and still 
more recently a Japanese scholar working in the United States subjected the 
custom of inheritance in medieval England to a most suggestive, even though 
summary, interpretation. But it is very much to Dr Homans’ credit that nobody 
before him ever thought of placing the problems of the family where they belong, 
i.e. at the centre of the story. The very number of pages he gives to it is a 
pioneering effort, as is also his persistent ‘plugging’ of the related sociological 
themes. 

Has the effort been worth while? My answer is in the affirmative. But at the 
same time I may be allowed to suggest, without appearing to be ungrateful or 
ungracious, that Dr Homans has, by his method, incurred higher costs than the 
casual reader will realize, and than he himself is prepared to shoulder. His 
main difficulty springs from restraints which he has tried to impose on himself 
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but which he now and again fails to observe. In his attempt to produce a con- 
vincing ‘functional’ pattern he has had to operate within a more or less closed 
universe, and to confine himself to only one region, that of manorialized (he 
prefers to call it ‘champion’) England, and to one point of time, the thirteenth 
century. His story is therefore purely local and static, even though the period 
and the area he has chosen are more typical and representative of medieval 
England than any other period or region would have been. This limitation is 
the price any historian in Dr Homans’ place would have had to pay, and in my 
view the price is well worth while, provided the liability is frankly admitted and 
fully discharged. The territorial limitation must be observed, and facts from 
other areas must not be called in to fill the gaps in local evidence. Similarly 
facts from other periods must not be fitted into the pattern, except where they 
are known to have been permanent and unchangeable. 

This Dr Homans does not always do. Thus while he fully acknowledges the 
chronological limits of his study, he sometimes fails to keep within them. It 
would perhaps be pedantic to object to his ‘spilling over’ into the late twelfth 
and the early fourteenth centuries. In the writing of economic history some such 
transgression is desirable, and much is to be said for defining the thirteenth 
century as the period between 1185, the approximate date of the great reforming 
surveys of the late twelfth century, and 1320, which marks the generation of the 
great floods and famines, which ushered in the agricultural depression of the 
fourteenth century. What is more important is that now and again Dr Homans 
brings forward as proofs or as illustrations facts which do not historically fall 
into the thirteenth century however widely its limits are set. 

Thus on p. 275 he says that: ‘from the middle of the thirteenth century on, the 
trend, if not toward a decrease in the total burden of villeins, was at least in the 
direction of commuting work services into money rents’. Dr Homans would 
have been well within his rights in eschewing the trends of labour services, but 
once he decided to involve himself with them he should have done more to 
explore their early history. Had he done so he might have been led to conclude 
that what characterized the thirteenth century was not the continued trend 
towards commutation, but the check which this trend received as a result of the 
agricultural boom of the period. Indeed his own footnotes repeatedly refer to 
increases of services in the thirteenth century, such as occurred on the Ely manors, 
cited by Maitland, or in Halesowen, first described by Coulton. 

Similarly on p. 330 he refers to the leasing of manors to tenants as if this were at 
all general or typical of the thirteenth century, whereas in fact the ‘farming’ 
of manors and of demesne lands is much more typical of the twelfth century 
and of the late fourteenth than it is of the thirteenth. References to ‘farmed’ 
manors found in the monastic surveys of the early thirteenth century as a 
rule are nothing but reflections of changes which had taken place in the 
previous century. Elsewhere (p. 205) Dr Homans suggests that a comparison 
of successive thirteenth-century surveys, such as those of Glastonbury, would 
show that in ‘some villages the number of yardlands, half-yardlands, ferdels, 
and other holdings varied little over a long span of years’. The purpose of this 
statement is not altogether obvious, but if, in spite of the cautionary ‘some’, it is 
meant to describe a typical phenomenon, it cannot be altogether true. Although 
over the middle ages as a whole the general distribution of holdings among 
virgaters, semi-virgaters and other customary tenants was more or less stable,it 
was less stable in the thirteenth century than in most other periods. That this 
is especially true of the Glastonbury estates, to which Dr Homans specifically 
refers, could easily be demonstrated by comparing the twelfth-century surveys 
of Henry de Soliaco with the thirteenth-century surveys of Michael of Amesbury 
and Roger Ford, or with the fourteenth-century records of Henry Formond. 
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Dr Homans’ territorial limits also raise a number of questions. No student 
would object to his decision to confine himself to what he calls the ‘champion’ 
area of England, though I personally find it difficult to follow him in his defini- 
tion of the non-champion areas as ‘woodland’. The latter has a more definite 
meaning than the French bocage and does not cover the vast tracts of land which 
were neither champion nor woodland. There was all the difference in the 
world between the lay-out of fields and the other economic circumstances of 
the Lincolnshire wolds, Essex forest clearings, Surrey chalk pastures, Lancashire 
moorland and assarts and Devonshire ancient, if stony, fields—all of which are 
lumped by Dr Homans into the portmanteau category of woodland. 

His main preoccupation, however, is with champion England, i.e. regions 
of open-field arable cultivation. And, here, he is quite justified in assuming a 
‘uniformity of physical conditions and a similarity in the lay-out of fields. But 
I doubt whether he is thereby justified in directly relating all the other features 
of his society to the champion basis of its agriculture. Throughout his most 
valuable chapters on the family and inheritance he persists in treating descent 
to single heirs, i.e. primogeniture and Borough English, as typical of champion 
husbandry without ever explaining why open-fields should have favoured descent 
to single heirs above any other form of succession. On logical as well as on 
chronological grounds the more obvious connexion is between single heirs and 
the manorial regime: a connexion which has so far been commonly accepted 
by historians. In fact in another place Dr Homans himself draws attention to 
the strong interest which the manorial lord had in maintaining the integrity of 
the customary holdings. He also cites an interesting but by no means exceptional 
instance of a manorial steward changing the law of succession. Generally 
speaking the impression which his examples give is that the differences were 
only superficially regional, and that the real line of demarcation was between 
holdings free and unfree and between villages wholly and partly manorialized. If 
different rules of inheritance appear to fall into territorial groups it is only 
because freedom and unfreedom sorted themselves out in different proportions 
in different parts of the country, and not because for some obscure reason 
‘stem’ families settled in champion parts of England while the joint families 
lived and worked in woodlands (p. 120). 

Dr Homans’ emphasis on the champion basis of his society might perhaps 
be justified in terms of his functional method, for he can claim that champion 
husbandry is merely a symbolic term for the entire social pattern which he 
describes. What is more difficult to understand and to condone is that having 
imposed on himself a territorial limitation, and having made up his mind to 
confine himself to the society of champion England, he should then proceed to 
draw upon the evidence of the non-champion areas of England for some of the 
crucial illustrations of champion society. He repeatedly cites cases from the 
estates of the Bishops of Ely and Ramsey Abbey in the fen country, from the 
estates of Worcester Priory on the Welsh border and from various manors in 
the Weald of Sussex. Some of his overlaps are innocent in that they do not 
introduce into his picture any element which could not just as well have been 
found in the records of champion manors. But occasionally, as in his treatment 
of ‘farms’, leases, colonization and the management of the commons he is 
inclined to represent as characteristic of champion England features which 
properly speaking belong to other regions. Here as in his treatment of time = 
pays the penalty of having exceeded, or not having exceeded enough, the logica 
limits of his study. 

It would be ungenerous to go on counting the pawns which the author has 
given away in an otherwise winning game. But an economic historian may 
be permitted to mention at least one other important pawn, 1.e. economic 
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history itself. Reading his book I could not rid myself of the impression that 
in his drama the Prince of Denmark, if not altogether absent, is no more present 
than his father: a mere ghost or a voice in the wings. Dr Homans’ villagers are 
curiously unconcerned with economic and, especially, commercial events: their 
income in general and the buying and selling of produce and labour, the 
pressure of high rents, the attractions of low rents and of new areas and 
occupations, their debts and their surpluses. In short all the purely economic 
problems of a peasant society are hardly hinted at. The omission 1s all the 
more regrettable in that it is partly responsible for the half-hearted way in 
which Dr Homans has treated his historical bounds. For in the rural life 
of the middle ages economic forces exercised a dynamic influence and acted 
as powerful solvents of social relations. They were also least determined by 
regional differences of social patterns. Had he treated them as fully as they 
deserve he would almost certainly have been compelled to abandon the confines 
of his static subject and to write a history of the medieval village. 

Another, this time a very small, point. The Russian term Mir stands for the 
village community not for the custom of periodical redistribution. The correct 
term for the latter is peredel, or better still, chzorny peredel. 

M. Postran 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


SPANISH BANKERS 


RAMON CARANDE. Carlos Vy sus Banqueros, la Vida Economica de Espana en una fase 
de su Hegemonia, 1516-1556. (Madrid: Revista de Occidente. 1943. 


Pp- 392.) 


This scholarly and careful study is most adequately described by the subtitle. 
It is a portrayal of the economic life of Spain in a crucial period of its develop- 
ment as a world power. The emphasis upon finance in the title is justified in a 
measure by the importance of the new relations between the Treasury and the 
bankers, but the title really reflects the origin of the work. A study that was 
begun with an interest concentrated on financial problems grew to be a com- 
prehensive survey of the economic life of Spain. The limitation of attention to 
the reign of Charles V is not without difficulties, because so many policies and 
institutions were initiated prior to his accession, whereas others achieved their 
full development only in the time of Philip II. Sefior Carande has been careful 
to preserve a vivid sense of the continuity of policies and of institutional growth. 
But even with much careful exposition the concentration upon the reign of 
Charles does affect the tone of the study. It loses some generality of appeal and 
becomes a rather specialized treatise directed to the needs of those who already 
possess a substantial knowledge of the history of Spain in the sixteenth century. 

Sefior Carande feels that there has been too much premature generalization 
and too much prejudgement of the critical problems of the period. Extensive 
research in the Archives of the Indies and in the General Archives at Simancas 
has made him impatient with the inadequately documented writings of the earlier 
literature of the period. He is more anxious to create a consciousness of the 
danger of attempting to answer all the questions now, than to provide a com- 
prehensive and definitive interpretation of the reign. Though he has used the 
recent monographs with care, and has done a great deal of work in the Archives 
himself, he is deeply impressed with the richness of the records that have not 
yet been carefully read or analysed. It is his intent to explore the whole field 
cautiously and to lay foundations for a fully documented history of this difficult 
period. As the present volume does not complete the work, we cannot yet judge 
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the full extent of the final accomplishment, but the text now in hand gives 
abundant evidence of an achievement that exceeds in many ways the modestly 
conceived purposes of the author. It is a contribution of outstanding importance. 

The primary focus of interest in the volume is Spain and its people. The 
monarch and his dynastic ambitions created conditions which interfered in 
various ways with the best development of the country, and it is the reaction 
of these projects and schemes upon Spain that is the vital centre of interest. The 
earlier chapters deal with the structure of the economy. Sefior Carande discusses 
the enumerations of hearths published by Gonzalez. The vague estimates by 
Quintanilla for 1482 are dismissed as palpable exaggerations. The enumerations 
of 1530 and 1541 are recognized to be incomplete. The figures for 1594 are taken 
as the best datum line, and the widely held contemporary opinion of a decline 
in population before 1594 is accepted. It is concluded that the population of the 
Spanish kingdoms was at a maximum about 1560. This position gives the tone 
to the treatment of the period. Population and economic activity were increasing 
despite fiscal burdens that were to prove a source of weakness, and despite the 
insecurities of the position of Spain as the intermediary in trade between Europe 
and the possessions in the New World. 

In the description of agriculture emphasis is placed upon the conflicting 
interests of the sheep growers and the arable cultivators. The broad climatic 
factors underlying the pastoral activities are more clearly recognized than is 
commonly the case, and the crown is not criticized for creating or maintaining 
a type of activity that was well suited to the country. It is estimated that not 
more than one-third of the migrant flocks were in the hands of large holders, and 
the policy of the crown is held to have been essentially hostile to the Mesta, 
though privileges were renewed at the price of substantial financial contributions. 
Lack of information makes it impossible to describe arable farming in detail, 
but evidence is presented to show the inadequacy of the production of basic food 
requirements in years of poor harvests. In some areas supplementary imports 
were necessary at all times: in many regions there were deficiencies only when 
yields were seriously below the average. Senor Carande does not criticize the 
monarchy for failure to remedy this deficiency, though it is suggested that the 
matter might have been taken more seriously if the interests of other dominions 
of the crown had not been involved as export centres. This truly crucial feature 
of the Spanish economy has never been fully studied, though a great deal of 
material exists, especially in the municipal archives. 

These limitations of the food supply are especially important for the discussion 
of the development of industry. Even in the time of Charles V, as much as one- 
half of the wool clip was exported to Flanders, France and Italy. Other raw 
materials and partly finished products were exported. These exports were viewed 
with uneasiness even in the sixteenth century, and were later the subject of 
bitter criticisms of the crown. We know enough about rates of production to 
make it possible to show that the woollen workers consumed a greater weight 
of materials as food and fuel than was used as raw material in manufacture. 
It was more economical to move surplus wool to surplus food, than to move food 
to wool. At that time the effective limits of specialized industries were set by the 
food supplies available to support industrial workers. Conditions in Spain were 
thus unfavourable to the development of industry despite the market for indus- 
trial products opened in the New World. This relationship between surplus food 
and industrial development was noted by Adam Smith. It has been more fully 
demonstrated in recent years by students of the location of industrial activity. 
Recognition of the dependence of industry upon surplus food would have done 
much to draw together many threads of analysis that are present in Senor 


Carande’s text. 
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A careful survey of the policies of the crown is directed to the theses that 
mercantilism was foreign to Spain and to Spanish thought, and that no signi- 
ficantly consistent body of mercantilist doctrine appeared in Spanish policy 
during the reign of Charles V. Elements of mercantilist concepts appeared, but 
without dominating policy or becoming a systematized body of doctrine. ‘The 
separate administration of the kingdoms prevented the development of a unified 
national policy. The immediacy of financial pressures obstructed any attempt 
to frame policies with long-range objectives. 

About one-third of the text is given to the description of the regulation and 
organization of the trade with the Indies. The monographic material has been 
carefully utilized. Much of it has been controlled and supplemented by addi- 
tional work in the Archives, so that the interpretation is based on independent 
judgement. The history of the currency and the discussion of the rise in prices 
present no new material, though Sefior Carande does not accept the essentially 
monetary explanation of the phenomena of the period given by Hamilton and 
Keynes. Keynes’ inferences about profit inflation are not borne out by the 
records of industrial development. 

The fairs are described with care and with additional detail. For the bankers 
and their place in the general credit system there is considerable new material. 
An excellent chapter on ship-building and the management of the fleets brings 
this section of the book to a close. A long final chapter is devoted to the Indies. 
Sefior Carande traces the progress of discovery and colonization: the gradual 
realization of the characteristics of the new possessions; the creation of an 
administrative system adapted to the position assumed by the crown; the rise 
of an essentially new type of imperialism. Although the narrative is compact, 
the treatment is fresh and stimulating. There is new material on the development 
of the administrative system. 

The special treatises frequently fail to convey the full colour of this period. 
Beginnings are obscured or overborne by later developments. Senor Carande 
has rendered a notable service by this sympathetic and suggestive survey of a 
transitional period of unusual complexity. 

AsBoTT Payson USHER 
Harvard University 


COLONIAL THEORIES 


Kuaus E. Knorr. British Colonial Theories, 1570-1850. (Toronto: University 
of ‘Toronto Press. 1944. pp. xix+429. $4.00.) 


This book is an ambitious and up to a point successful attempt to survey British 
theorizing about colonies from Gilbert and Hakluyt to Gibbon Wakefield, Cobden 
and Earl Grey. Dr Knorr approaches his subject as an economic historian; and 
this is perhaps responsible for his rather narrow definition of ‘colonial theories’ 
as ‘theories on the advantage and disadvantages resulting to the mother country 
from the establishment and maintenance of overseas colonies’. Within the field 
thus delimited he has read and digested a great mass of material in the shape of 
books, pamphlets, and parliamentary debates. He has not attempted to cover 
official sources or sermons in the earlier period and newspapers in the latter 

He also excludes colonial theorizing. These limitations should be borne in mind 
when he attempts to appraise the influence of theory on policy; but students of 
mercantilism, of the transition to free trade, and of colonial history generally 
have good cause to be grateful to Dr Knorr for his comprehensive survey of the 
literature. 
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The problem of arranging the material was no doubt difficult. In the first 
part of his book Dr Knorr has two long chapters, topically divided, covering 
respectively the periods 1576-1660 and 1660-1776. This works out more 
satisfactorily than might perhaps have been expected; but is it not bound to 
obscure the extent to which theory is the child of circumstance? In this respect 
the more complex arrangement of the second part of the book seems more 
satisfactory. 

The motives of English colonization have been canvassed in practically every 
book that touches on the origins of the Empire; and it cannot be said that 
Dr Knorr makes any startling new discoveries. What he does is rather to help 
us to evaluate the relative importance of the different motives. The frequency of 
their appearance in the relevant literature is not a wholly satisfactory test, but it 
is better than none. Judged by this test ‘the expectation of finding new sources 
of supply in the colonies must be regarded as the most potent of all the arguments 
offered in favour of English colonization’. But ‘the argument favouring colonies 
as an outlet for an excess population’ also ‘carried great weight’. Dr Knorr 
admits that ‘the desire to own and cultivate a sufficient area of land operated as 
an extremely powerful motive in luring individual colonists across the Atlantic’, 
though it ‘finds only incidental expression in colonial theories’. Throughout, he 
is inclined to cry down religious motives, and there is little or no discussion of 
Puritanism as a motive for emigration and none of the Stuart tendency to use 
the colonies as safety-valves for religious dissent. 

Dr Knorr’s most interesting point in discussing the period 1660-1776 is made 
against G. L. Beer. Though appreciation of the colonies as a closed market for 
British manufactures is perhaps greater in this period than before 1660, he finds 
no such marked shift in this direction after 1745 as Beer suggests. Taking the 
period as a whole, he points out that the almost exclusive regard for the economic 
utility of colonies favoured self-government but on the other hand meant an 
almost complete absence of thé idea of imperial brotherhood. This is not a new 
point but it is important and has its lesson for neo-mercantilists. 

The second and longer part of the book begins with Adam Smith, since ‘ The 
Wealth of Nations marks the most revolutionary advance in English thought’. 
Dr Knorr thinks that ‘when he approved of the [Navigation] Act as a measure 
promotive of English sea-power, it is certain that Adam Smith thought merely of 
that portion of it which regulated Britain’s foreign as distinct from her colonial 
trade’. And Smith rejected separation of the colonies because he thought it 
impracticable, not because he thought it undesirable: his shadowy project of 
representation in the Imperial Parliament was merely ‘a substitute proposal’, 
a means to the raising of an imperial revenue. Most students would probably 
accept these views. ; 

One of Dr Knorr’s freshest chapters deals with the period after the American 
Revolution. It is wrong to regard this either as one of reaction against the 
empire or as one of digestion of the lessons of the Revolution. In dismissing the 
latter view as ‘nothing but a legend’ Dr Knorr speaks too strongly: such men as 
W. W. Grenville and Chief Justice Smith did digest some of the lessons of the 
Revolution. But that does not invalidate his general conclusions. ‘The relatively 
small number of those who advocated an anti-imperialist programme 1s amazing. 
Mingled with disgust and confusion was the dogged determination to hold fast 
to the possession and exploitation of the remnants of the Old Empire. He notes 
a very natural new insistence on the sea-power argument, and ‘the development 
of the notion of Britain’s supreme mission to civilize the world by means of her 
far-flung Empire’. This, he says, ‘at a time when many of the economic argu- 
ments in favour of colonization and colonies were being torn to shreds by the 
economists’. Some may think this a palpable hit. But surely the activities of the 
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Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Bray and Oglethorpe, Wesley and the 
leaders of the Evangelical Revival prepared the way for the emergence of this 
doctrine of trusteeship. Dr Knorr’s inclination to disbelieve in the missionary 
impulse again seems to betray him when he writes that ‘missionary imperialism 
does not even permit such peoples [of a so-called inferior culture or religion] to 
live their own lives, to worship their Gods and to preserve their institutions and 
customs’. This does indeed call for a revision of our historical judgements, for it 
condemns not only Selwyn and the Williamses but Augustine and Boniface ! 

In the period 1815-50 Dr Knorr is once again covering fairly familiar ground. 
He does so with his usual thoroughness and most of his comments are judicious. 
It is a pity, however, that he once more quotes against Wilmot, Horton Buller’s 
unkind phrase about the shovelling out of paupers. 

In an ably argued preface Dr Knorr justifies his subject, claiming that ‘the 
development of colonial theories influenced motives that produced action and 
significantly fashioned the formulation of policies’. This is not an exaggerated 
claim. A great deal may be read and understood about British colonial history 
without taking much account of theory, and it is important not to overrate the 
influence even of policy; but at least all serious students of the subject will in 
future have to take account of Dr Knorr’s book. For its industry and patient 
scholarship there can be nothing but praise: the literary treatment is clear and 
logical, if not unexceptionable: and the errors of detail are remarkably few. 

W. P. MorRRELL 
Birkbeck College, London 


MERCANTILISM 


CHARLES WootsEy Coe. French Mercantilism, 1683-1700. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1943. pp. vilit+354. 28s.) 


Professor Cole’s latest addition to the study of French Mercantilism is, in effect, 
the publication of his notebooks. He originally intended to carry his study down 
to 1715 in this volume; but the war cut off access to French archives, and 
Professor Cole decided to place before the public the material which he had so 
far collected rather than await the opportunity to conclude his study. The book 

therefore, suffers from a three-fold disadvantage. It is a sequel to his Colbert and 
a Century of French Mercantilism and is incomplete without that preliminary study; 
it lacks a concluding volume which has not yet been written; and it is too much 
concerned to publish new documents to be a vigorous and coherent thesis. 
Nevertheless the book is a very valuable addition to a study which merits the 
utmost attention in these days of attempts at a ‘New Mercantilism’. 

Owing to the policy of making available documents not hitherto accessible 
in English, the book is heavily weighted with quotations, summaries and accounts 
of particular instances; proportion is, therefore, sacrificed at times, and it 
becomes difficult to see the wood for the trees. But this defect has its own merits. 
Not only does it place the material before the reader—that could probably be 
better done in appendices, without sacrificing the argument in the text—but it 
is precisely the manner in which a mercantilist state went about the business of 
regulating economic life. The general principles of mercantilism were accepted 
often without any clear expression of their aim or detailed application, and they 
were then as often as not lost in a maze of petty and partisan internets or were 
modified out of recognition owing to local conditions. Mercantilism in practice 
was a mass of particular instances, not a coherent and unified system. To quote 
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Professor Cole, * Mercantilism is not an entity, it is merely a name given to the 
phenomenon, in the early modern period, of government control of economic 
life for certain purposes. It varied greatly from nation to nation... . Mercantilism 
in every case can be understood only as part of the development of a particular 
nation at a particular time.’ 

In France during the years after Colbert, the Colbertist system was firmly 
accepted and enforced. Continuity of personnel in high office did much to 
ensure continuity of policy. But the dominating personality of Colbert was 
lacking, and administration tended to become decentralized, while less weight 
was given to economic considerations in the supreme councils of the nation. 
Nevertheless much was achieved, and most of the features of the mercantilist 
‘system’ are manifest. Tinkering with tariffs; struggles for privileges; dependence 
on skilled and honest administrators; divisions of policy over monopolies and 
new inventions; interminable struggles between overseas traders, chartered 
companies, colonists, home manufaeturers, local interests of particular ports and 
the royal revenue; the endless conflict between agriculture and the starving 
poor; all of these elements of mercantilism appear, and are dealt with in con- 
siderable and illustrative detail. The result is a considerable addition to the 
documents hitherto available, and a good index makes the information easily 
accessible. 

Although accepted and applied (with the endless difficulties inevitable in the 
‘system’) the principles of Colbertism did not pass without criticism. On the 
whole, the criticism was based on mercantilist ideas and was couched in mer- 
cantilist phrases; it was directed at the particular application of certain tenets 
rather than at the ‘system’ itself. The Council of Commerce, re-formed in 1700 
in an advisory capacity, immediately produced a spate of memoires illustrating 
the opinions of practising merchants at the turn of the century. The real interest 
of the chapter on ‘Attacks on Mercantilism’ lies in these memoires of the mer- 
chants, not in the theories of Boisguilbert, who gets an undue preponderance in 
the text. For Boisguilbert, although he dared only attack Colbert by implication, 
knew that he was inveighing against the fundamentals of the prevailing system. 
He cut right to the heart of economic theory with his thesis that consumption 
was more important than money; he held that money was merely a servant of 
trade, a convenience which facilitated exchange; and his remedy was that of 
the future, to leave Nature alone—‘laisser faire la nature’. Such theories, at 
such a time and in such a country, naturally stimulate us. But the real interest 
of the period lies in the demonstration that as trade and manufacture for a wide 
market take firm root in a mercantilist state, as central government takes over 
duties hitherto exercised by local authority, difficulties and sectional interests 
multiply and assume national importance, and a volume of detailed criticism is 
built up. The importance of the criticism is that it shows how difficult it is to 
make mercantilism work, not that it begets a new theory, based on new funda- 
mentals. 

The chief merit of Professor Cole’s book is its copious detail and documenta- 
tion; it fulfils its purpose in making new material available. Better purpose 
might have been served by publishing the documents as such, for use and study, 
and by clarifying the text and pointing the argument. That, however, must be 
a matter of opinion, and the decision must in part depend on what Professor Cole 
had available outside of France at the time when he decided on publication. 
It is more than probable that complete transcripts, suitable for publication as 
documents, were not available and much has been accomplished by presenting 
the information in the only form then possible. The feast as set before us is strong 
meat. The last chapter, ‘Speculations and Hypotheses’, is the gesture of a man 
who, having fed us on good strong meat, with little attempt at garnishing, then 
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throws a handful of crackers under the table. Stimulating in itself, it may aid 
assimilation: but it is far more likely to accelerate the almost inevitable 


indigestion. 
E. E. RicH 


St Catharine’s College, Cambridge 


IRISH IMMIGRATION 


James Epmunp Hanpiey. The Irish in Scotland, 1798-1845. (Cork University 
Press. 1943. pp. Xix +313. Ios. 6d.) 


This is a pioneer study and has the inevitable defects of such a study. Indeed, 
our indebtedness to Dr Handley for his courage is so great that it seems almost 
unjust to mention defects. Such defects as there are, do nothing seriously to 
diminish the merits of this excellent piece of research in a difficult field. It is 
perhaps worth noting that it was at London that Dr Handley did his Ph.D. 
research and that it is at Cork that the result is published. There are four 
universities in Scotland, but they have not, so far, very effectively encouraged 
research of this kind. Dr Handley’s book suffers from this neglect. He is not 
working in a field bounded, drained, worked over by previous researchers. 
One good result of this is that his study is of great value for themes that have 
nothing to do with his own chosen subject. The impact of the industrial revolu- 
tion on Scottish society is revealed in a dozen topics here, quite apart from the 
light thrown on Irish immigration. A less good but inevitable result is that, 
lacking the usual support of related monographs and preliminary studies, 
Dr Handley has to do more work than he should in the general field and is 
sometimes at a loss. 

One criticism can be made at the beginning. Geology and geography, which 
have so united Ulster and the west of Scotland, have ensured that, from the 
more or less mythical times of Deirdre down to the present day, there has been 
constant intercourse between Ulster (and other parts of Ireland, like northern 
Connaught) and Scotland. But there is a little too much pre-history at one end 
of this book and too much contemporary polemics at the other. Nor does the 
choice of 1798 as a beginning year have much to commend it. I can see no 
adequate evidence for the view that the rebellion of that year had any effect on 
the movement of Irish population to Scotland. There seems here to be the 
making of a legend like that which makes of all German immigrants of the 
mid-nineteenth century in the United States ‘forty-eighters’. The Irish, like the 
Germans, were driven out and on by economic far more than by political or 
ideological motives. The great force at work was the industrial revolution in 
Scotland combined with the bad state of rural economy in Ireland. But although 
in the long run, this was the main force at work, it was not the only force. The 
Irish migratory labourer was, even in the eighteenth century, an important 
economic asset in Scotland. From these labourers are probably descended the 
numerous good Presbyterians with Irish names that are to be found in Ayrshire 
and Galloway. And, of course, this phenomenon has not ceased to be important 
A map showing the labour organization of many a high capitalist farming area 
in the Lothians would have to show parishes in Donegal to be complete. 

But in the main, it is not the migratory but the permanent immigrants with 
whom Dr Handley is concerned. ‘The new mines, mills, factories shipyards, iron 
pia sane a etree population of Ulster and, to some extent, of the 
rest of Ireland. Dr 1 i i i ; 
there was a very es oe Ve ae oe ee 

of Anglo-Irish and Scotch-Irish, 
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to use awkward terms. The proportion of the present population of Scotland 
which is of Irish origin is much higher than is often thought, because this element 
is neglected by the publicists and historians, but not by the politicians or organizers 
of professional football. But Dr Handley’s main concern is with the Catholic 
Irish and he is right in stressing the importance of the religious barrier. An 
important part of his book is concerned with the friction caused in the adminis- 
tration of public charity by the reluctance of many administrators to admit that 
this religiously alien element had its conscientious scruples and rights. An odd 
point with which he deals is the replacement of the Highland immigration into 
Glasgow and the west by the Irish immigration. A great part of the Highland 
population was Catholic and Gaelic speaking. Had it remained, there would 
have been a curious mixture of national, cultural and religious traits. But most 
of the Highlanders only made the Lowlands a stepping-off place for Canada 
(this was true of many of the Irish also). 

There are some special features of Irish immigration into Scotland that dis- 
tinguish it from the same phenomenon in England. It was relatively more 
important in numbers and it occurred in a poor country, suddenly growing rich, 
with very backward local government institutions. Perhaps this point is not 
made plain enough; the nature of the Scottish equivalent of the English poor law 
might have been made clear. The results of the flooding of a country in the throes 
of a painful readjustment with ill-equipped recruits to the unskilled labour 
market was not gratifying on either side. And there was a resort to mere epithets 
on each side, instead of to understanding of the nature of the problem, although 
there were flashes of candour. Alexander Carlile of Paisley noted that ‘even 
Scotchmen are often deteriorated in removing to foreign countries’. Another 
difficulty arose from the fact (not stressed by Dr Handley) that the natural leaders 
of the Irish, the clergy, were, in their higher ranks at least, not Irish but canny 
Scots from Banff and Aberdeen, not necessarily in close, sympathetic touch with 
their flocks, a point to be borne in mind when the evidence of Bishop Scott is 
used. 

Another group of possible leaders, leaders because of their better economic 
status, were the provision merchants and cattle dealers, but they had, as a rule, 
at least one foot in Ireland; their ambition was to be gentlemen or squireens 
there, not leaders in Glasgow. There were thus few or no leaders to act as inter- 
preters or disciplinarians. It is not improbable that the most famous and, in a 
sense, representative Irishmen in Scotland in this generation were Burke and 
Hare and their relationship to Dr Knox is (mutatis mutandis) a kind of parallel 
with the role of Scottish employer and Irish employee. There was, of course, 
Father Matthew. But for all the admiration he evoked on his tour, he reminded 
the Scotch of the fact that the Irish were given to noisy drinking, and noisy 
drinking was already the sin against which moralists were most vehemently 
vocal. It is to be hoped that Dr Handley will treat of the interesting problems 
raised in the next generation when the problems of assimilation were becoming 
urgent and when the political aspects of the mass movement were beginning to 
have importance. 

D. W. BROGAN 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


WELSH AGRICULTURE 


A. W. Asupy and I. L. Evans. The Agriculture of Wales and Monmouthshire. 
(University of Wales Press Board, Cardiff. 1944. pp. 300. 155.) 


Recent developments in the farming of a part of the country with well-defined 
characteristics are perhaps of more immediate value at this time than more 
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remote history, especially if, in Wales as in other countries of peasant or family 
farms, there was little change in the more remote past. And there is the further 
advantage that in dealing with the last 70 years of British farming history the 
student can measure developments and changes with the aid of the National 
Agricultural Statistics. 

Perhaps the most emphatic change that has taken place in Wales during the 
70 years under review is the transition from subsistence farming to producing 
for the market. Already in the first half of the nineteenth century some inroads 
had been made upon the old course of living in the more productive parts of 
the country. The four-course system had begun to be used in the Vale of 
Glamorgan, and other signs of progress were to be found in such favoured spots 
as the coastal belt of Pembroke and Carmarthen and the Vale of Clwyd. 

But although these limited changes had taken place it was not until the coming 
of the railroads, coupled with the somewhat earlier construction of better roads, 
that it was possible for Welsh-produced farm goods to be sent to market except 
on the hoof. Apart from the old-established trade of sending three or four year 
old store cattle on the trail to England for finishing and flocks of sheep to the 
same market, Welsh farming had been for centuries directed to the provision 
of food for its own scattered population. 

The development of the South Wales coal and iron industry created a market 
for the Welsh farmer which had not hitherto existed, and necessarily led to some 
modification in his technique in order to modify his output so as to satisfy the 
demands of his new customers. But in mountainous country with a heavy 
rainfall grass remains through most changes of social structure the most important 
crop; and in Wales it is the livestock industry upon which the farmer must 
depend for his cash income. 

Cereal crops, other than oats, have never been widely grown except in the 
three favoured sections, and in 1939 tillage was limited to the area required to 
produce home-grown feeding stuffs for the stock. And the stock had been 
changed. It was no longer the aim to produce stores for English finishing: and 
so the breeds themselves had been changed. In place of the Castle Martins 
of Pembroke, the red Glamorgans, and the Welsh blacks, are now to be found 
many herds of Shorthorns, British Friesian and other dairy herds. Such changes 
are not made without fluctuations in policy over a period of years, and our 
authors have clearly indicated these changes in tempo of change—if one may so 
express it. Changes in sheep farming have not been so apparent as in cattle but 
improvements have been made in the stock. 

Besides their description of the farming, the authors describe the economic 
conditions which have led the farmers to modify their policy and give some 
indication of their social environment. And they supply a vast quantity of 
statistical tables, graphic diagrams and so on by means of which their con- 
clusions can be checked. 

Although as a matter of personal prejudice I dislike the impersonal style 
adopted—‘ the total cultivated area fell a little’-—and could wish that the earlier 
background had been dealt with in some detail, the value of this study must be 
recognized. It is only when the past is understood that the future can be planned 
and I feel sure that it was to provide some such basis that the book was written. 


- G. E. FussrLi 
Ministry of Agriculture 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Gerrard Winstanley: Selections from his Works, edited by LEONARD HAMILTON with 
an Introduction by CuristopHer Hitt. (The Cresset Press. 1944. pp. 198. 
75. 6d.) This selection will be welcomed by those who have been deterred by 
the size and price of Professor Sabine’s recent edition. It contains an almost 
complete reprint of Winstanley’s utopia, The Law of Freedom, and about 100 pages 
of extracts from eleven of his other writings, illustrating his social and political 
ideas. Spelling and punctuation have been modernized with discretion, the 
other editorial work has been carried out with care. Yet those who want to see 
a comprehensive picture of Winstanley’s mind will still have to turn to Professor 
Sabine’s book, because Mr Hamilton has drawn nothing from Winstanley’s 
mystical work. He justifies this by pointing out that his selection is designed for 
the general reader, but there is no reason whatsoever why the general reader 
should be presented with a distorted picture if he is to be presented with anything 
at all. Perhaps the editor has too readily imputed his own bias to the reading 
public. This impression is strengthened by Mr Hill’s introduction. ‘ Winstanley’s 
religious vocabulary’, he writes, ‘may be somewhat misleading. He equates 
God with reason, regards the story of the Fall as a mere parable, frontally attacks 
the law of Moses, denies the resurrection and a spacial heaven and hell’ (p. 5). 
But Winstanley’s conception of ‘Reason’ was the traditional one of ‘recta ratio’ 
(as opposed to the unilluminated part of human nature, the ‘Flesh’), not that 
of the subscriber to the ‘ Rationalist’s Annual’; opposition to the Old ‘Testament 
was widespread among the sectarians of the Puritan Revolution (the fiery John 
Saltmarsh is a case in point); and it was a commonplace among the heralds of 
that spiritual religion, of which early Quakerism is the best-known example, that 
heaven and hell and resurrection ‘are all to be seen within’ and non-existent 
unless so experienced. The profoundest misunderstanding, however, is implied 
by the use of the words ‘mere parable’. One could perhaps venture to say that 
most men of that age, unlike ourselves, thought in symbolical terms and believed 
themselves to be nearer an essential truth in the presence of an adequate symbol. 
Winstanley’s whole theology was, in fact, based on a symbolical interpretation 
of the Fall. He took the orthodox preachers to task for speaking of a single Fall 
only; the truth was that the Fall was re-enacted again and again, in every branch 
of mankind and in every human soul. It was the clue to all mysteries; together 
with the future restoration of mankind, it formed the plot of the drama in cosmos, 
and society. Mr Hill’s estimate of the part played by religion in Winstanley’s 
thought is probably connected with his view that Winstanley’s writings ‘are an 
example of the type of communist theories which have appeared with increasing 
maturity in all the great middle-class revolutions’ from ‘Thomas Minzer to 
Lenin (p. 4). The danger of this interpretation lies in the well-known tendency 
to measure the degree of ‘maturity’ in terms of conformity, or otherwise, with 
the teachings of Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy. Here it must suffice to state that 
a view which refuses to give due weight to the intensity of Winstanley’s pre- 
occupation with mystical speculation and the strength of his religious experiences 
must remain unhistorical. In all other respects, Mr Hill’s essay is admirable. 
He stresses the development of Winstanley’s thought by pointing out that, in 
The Law of Freedom, Winstanley abandoned his earlier pacifism and anarchism; 
he reminds us of interesting parallels to Winstanley’s belief in the innocence of 
children from Vaughan and Traherne; and he rightly regards Winstanley’s 
style, so close to vigorous, everyday speech, as marking a stage ‘on the high road 
to Bunyan, Defoe and the novel’ (p. 8). It is this quality of his style which should 
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guarantee that Winstanley will not again fall into oblivion. (One error or mis- 
print: ‘motional knowledge’, on p. 165, should read ‘notional’, meaning 
; ae imagination’. 

false’, ‘based merely on g ) aes oe. 
University of Manchester 


E. R. Taus. Central Banking Functions of the United States Treasury, 1789-1941. 
(Columbia University Press. 1943. 235. 6d.) In Dr Taus’ opinion the real and 
effective central bank of the United States is not the Federal Reserve System but 
the Treasury, and this position has been attained not suddenly as the result i] 
recent changes, but gradually over a period of 150 years extending back to the 
earliest days of the republic. From its foundation the Treasury enjoyed a great 
and at times dominant power over the money market because of the large public 
funds which it controlled, but this hardly entitles it to be called a central bank 
unless the power is consciously used for the furtherance of a deliberate policy. 
Dr Taus shows little evidence of such deliberate policy in the early years, and 
it appears that the Treasury, rather like the Bank of England, found itself 
obliged by force of circumstances to act as lender of last resort, and then found 
that this obligation forced it reluctantly into assuming the general responsi- 
bilities of a central bank. The Treasury began acting as lender of last resort when 
Secretary Hamilton accepted thirty day notes instead of cash in payment of 
customs duties to ease a monetary stringency in 1792. In each of the crises 
between 1792 and 1837, the Treasury was called on to assist the commercial 
banks, and as a result of this help it came to exercise a ‘ paternal influence over 
them, ‘persuading them to redeem their notes and keep their assets liquid 
(p. 48). The manner in which this influence was wielded is a point on which we 
could do with fuller information. For a time the power of the Treasury was shared 
with the first and second Banks of the United States, but after the liquidation 
of the second Bank the Treasury stood out alone as the acknowledged leader of 
the money market. This position brought almost inevitable unpopularity, and 
the Independent Treasury Act of 1846, like the Bank Charter Act of 1844, was 
an attempt to curb the development of central banking functions. But the need 
for a central bank, especially as lender of last resort, remained and successive 
Secretaries were driven to invent expedients which resulted in increasing rather 
than diminishing the power of the department. This phase culminated, in the 
period between 1897 and 1909, in the activities of Secretaries Gage, Shaw and 
Cortelyou, which included the making of interest-free advances to gold im- 
porters, the accumulation or withdrawal of public deposits with the banks as a 
means of influencing market rates of interest, the varying of the collateral which 
banks were obliged to hold against public deposits, the anticipation of interest 
payments on bonds and the purchase of bonds in the market in order to provide 
banks with cash, and even the advancing of public funds on the security of 
bonds in anticipation of the seasonal stringency attending the autumn crop 
movements (pp. 102 seq.). The Treasury, however, suffered from two weak- 
nesses as a central bank; it could not discount commercial paper; and its ability 
to use most of the techniques mentioned above depended on the existence of a 
substantial budget surplus. There was also, of course, strong opposition to the 
concentration of so much power in the hands of a government department. 
Hence the establishment of the Federal Reserve System, which was intended to 
function as an independent central bank. The author maintains, however, that 
this intention was never fully realized. The first world war led to the subordina- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System, along with the whole financial machinery 
of the country, to the supreme direction of the Treasury. There was a marked 
recovery of independence in the twenties, but the Great Depression and the New 
Deal brought great changes in monetary law, which gave new and far-reaching 
powers to the Treasury. ‘The Federal Reserve System still continues its dis- 
counting and open-market operations, but these traditional activities have been 
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correlated to government policies, and are overshadowed by the gold policies of 
the Treasury, by the latent powers of the stabilization fund, and by its silver 
policies’ (p. 262). This is the general theme of the book, which is clearly and 
interestingly worked out. The factual basis is rather slight, and the material 
despite a copious bibliography, appears to have been drawn mainly from a few 
official sources, especially the annual reports of the Secretary. Possibly because 
of this concentration on a limited range of material, the author sometimes 
records laws and administrative decisions without relating them to the general 
course of events, and without much attempt to trace their working out in 
practice. This criticism applies chiefly to the later chapters, which would have 
gained much, for example, by a closer study of the relations between the Federal 
Reserve System and the Treasury. The earlier chapters are first rate. 

AS E. Vicror Morcan 
University College, Swansea 


GrorGE Sweet Giss. The Whitesmiths of Taunton. A History of Reed and Barton, 
1824-1943. (Harvard University Press. 1943. $3.50.) This addition to the 
‘Harvard Studies in Business History’ deals with a type of business enterprise 
very different in scale from a great department store like Macy’s or a great Bank 
like the Boston First National. Reed and Barton, to give the firm studied its 
final name, were pioneers in that improved (and in England patriotic) version 
of pewter, Britannia metal. From that base they moved into other forms of 
plate manufacturing, improving in technique, style and business organization. 
The long and continuous history of the firm, the succession of leaders coming in 
through connexions on the distaff side, the peculiar vulnerability of such a business 
to boom and slump, make this study of great interest to the student of social, as 
well as of business history in the strict sense. The highly risky character of early 
American business can be seen in the early years, when the firm got incorporated 
just in time to mitigate the effects of the great business crisis of 1837. Boom and 
slump repeated themselves, after the Civil War, after the 1914-18 war. Although 
the plate business was highly competitive in the sense that no monopolies were 
set up, there was selling and buying between the Taunton firm and its rivals in 
the capital of the business, Meriden, Connecticut. The original predominance 
of first generation business pioneers, like Isaac Babbitt, was followed by the rise 
of the sales organizer, like Brabrook, then of the financier, like Dowse. The 
change from workshop to factory came early; the high place of advertising in 
the general costs of the business rather late. There were few labour troubles and 
none serious in this highly skilled local industry. The technical interest lies in 
methods of production, improvements in soldering, the provision of effective 
insulators, the coming of electroplate, and the layout of the plant (in very 
modern times) on functional lines. Design was a reflection of improved American 
taste, though most designs were, in fact, copies of famous European models, 
‘Francis I’ and ‘Hepplewhite’. (One incidental effect of the recent war has 
been that it has led to the withdrawal from the market of the ‘ Viking’ design, 
produced by the company to meet the lower price levels of the 1930’s.) Now the 
plant is active in the new field of surgical instruments, ready for the demands of 
peace with its revival of civilian life and luxuries. Mr Gibb is an enthusiast for 
his subject, and though this is justified, one would have liked a more critical 
examination of the reasons why Reed and Barton failed so completely in the 
foreign market. Was it merely that their credit terms were harsh and their 
travelling men in Latin America what the people of those regions call ‘male- 
ducados’? What was the expected economic basis of competition with England, 
France and Germany? One might have wished for more illustrations of the 
actual products, but the picture of the fire brigade (p. 285) has such a 
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magnificent collection of moustaches on show, that it 1s worthy of Smith pene 
A very minor point of pedantry, Coburg was not in Bavaria at aie t e 
Consular Reports quoted on p. 246 were written. D. W. BROGAN 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


IsopeL Errtys Epwarps. Towards Emancipation: a Study in South African 
Slavery. (University of Wales Press. 1942. 155.) When in 1820 the British 
Government decided to plant a white settlement in the newly acquired pos- 
sessions at the Cape of Good Hope, the anti-slavery movement in Britain was 
passing from a policy of reform to one of complete abolition. The forbidding of 
the slave trade in 1807 had been followed by a drive to stamp out the illicit 
traffic, while improving the treatment of slaves in the West Indies and other 
British territories overseas. Dr Edwards has previously given us a study of The 
1820 Settlers in South Africa (Longmans, 1934);.and in the present monograph 
describes the difficulties encountered by this free settlement (where slavery was 
from the outset prohibited), and other attempts to secure the prosperity and 
security of the Cape, while satisfying abolitionist sentiment and reconciling the 
Boers to British rule. Unfortunately the Trinidad Amelioration Ordinance of 
1824, which was eventually applied universally, was peculiarly unsuited to con- 
ditions in South Africa, where predial and not plantation slavery was the rule. 
Although several Governors, from Lord Charles Somerset onwards, protested to 
the home government and took it upon themselves to modify the terms of the 
Ordinance, they were always brought sharply to book, and the Consolidated 
Code of 1830 was imposed unaltered, at the Cape as elsewhere. Despite the 
fierce denunciations of Dr Philip and other missionaries, there is no evidence 
that the Afrikanders treated their slaves any worse than West Indian planters, 
though the colour bar was undoubtedly more rigid. Some of the complaints of 
cruelty made to the Special Magistrates were of the most trivial kind, yet 
entailed distant and expensive absences from home of busy veldt farmers. 
Dr Edwards has gone more thoroughly into the cases than any previous writer 
and gives a convincing picture of the clash between the patriarchal Boer attitude 
and the new ideas from distant Britain. She sketches the steps leading up to the 
Emancipation Act of 1833 in Britain, and using fresh material shows how the 
government’s decision to start with an apprenticeship system caught the Aboli- 
tionists unawares, so that this was left to colonial regulation. At the Cape there 
was in consequence virtually no change made in the status of slaves, except that 
punishment was taken out of the hands of the owners. When full emancipation 
came a few years later the shock to South African economy was all the greater. 
Dr Edwards agrees with Professor Eric Walker and other writers that the Great 
‘Trek was a combination of land hunger and general discontent with the vagaries 
of an alien government. While abolition, together with the humanitarian policy 
which had given it birth, was among the causes, ‘fundamental objection to 
emancipation, in a desire to perpetuate slavery, was not a primary motive’ 
(p. 200). In the Orange Free State and Transvaal manumission was in fact 
carried through, but it too often led to forced labour indistinguishable from 
slavery. Although conditions in the Cape Colony and Natal became very 
different, it is hardly true to say (p. 214) that the equality of status won for 
Hottentots and former slaves ‘was destined to be permanent’. The Bantu has 
still a long way to go for that in the Union of South Africa. A. T. MILNE 


Institute of Historical Research, London 


T. H. Burnuam and G. O. Hoskins. Iron and Steel in Great Britain, 1870-1930. 
(George Allen and Unwin. 1943. 25s.) Economic historians have been long 
exercised with the problem of why the iron and steel industry, the pivot of 
Britain’s industrial and commercial greatness, suffered so disastrous a decline in 
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the first decade of the inter-war period. This book, which is based upon a detailed 
statistical study of the principal iron and steel industries of Europe and America, 
is an attempt to analyse the chief causes not only of that condition, but of the 
relative weakness which began in the 1880's. It attempts to isolate a series of 
problems and investigate how far each might be considered the ‘weak factor of 
the industry’, examining, in succession, influences outside the control of the 
industry, raw materials, pig iron, wrought iron, steel production, organization 
and profits. A final chapter considers which causes were inevitable and which 
might have been countered by appropriate measures. The writers conclude that 
there were certain external causes which combined to wrest from the British iron 
and steel industry the leadership it had enjoyed in the middle years of the 
nineteenth century. These causes were bound up with the extension of produc- 
tion abroad, where steel was produced cheaply and in modern plant at a time 
when our equipment was obsolescent and expensive. To these handicaps there 
were added, in the twenties, the growth of tariff walls and the over-valuation of 
sterling. These, they argue, were general influences outside the control of the 
industry. On the other hand, the failure to integrate its structure and to 
modernize its equipment, coupled with deficiencies in its management, are faults 
which are laid at the door of the industry itself. While these conclusions are, in 
the main, acceptable there are a number of weaknesses in the authors’ approach 
to the problem. The somewhat water-tight compartments into which the study 
is divided obscure the inter-relationship between the individual issues. They 
condemn the industry for having failed to reconstruct itself during the eighties 
and nineties upon the basis of domestic low grade ores, yet they do not ade- 
quately investigate why this was not done while there was time. Once the 
industry began to feel the ravages of the world depression of the twenties it was 
manifestly too late, as the writers admit, to expect any considerable volume of 
private investment to be attracted to the industry for its large scale re-equipment. 
Moreover, in criticizing ‘the industry’ as such, the writers postulate an entity 
which did not in fact exist at any time during the period under consideration. 
The industry did not have a good or bad policy, because it had no policy: it was 
a group of firms of vastly divergent size and efficiency, living in many cases a 
hand to mouth existence, modified here and there by amalgamations. The 
fundamental question, however, is neither asked nor answered: namely, could 
this congeries of industries have been expected to adjust itself to the conditions 
of the twentieth century without governmental intervention and assistance. 
Within its limits the book provides an imposing array of statistical tables and a 
list of statistical sources at home and abroad. There are, however, some curious 
omissions in the bibliography. The story is taken as far as 1930, but since it was 
published in 1943, it is not easy to see why, for example, D. L. Burn’s Economic 
History of Steel Making or Clapham’s volumes on the Economic History of Modern 
Britain are not included. There is a good deal to be said for the schematic 
approach to the problem which has been adopted here; but the work un- 
doubtedly suffers from too inelastic a use of this method as well as from ob- 
scurities and deformities of style. J. HurstrreLp 


University College, Southampton 


OrweELL DE R. FoENANDER. Solving Labour Problems in Australia, being an 
additional series of essays in the history of industrial relations in Australia. (Melbourne 
University Press. 1941. 155.) Mr Foenander has devoted many years to the 
study of the system of industrial conciliation and arbitration in Australia. He 
has now published three books, of which this is the second, describing the work 
of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. In them he has 
shown how the general agreement as to what is fair and reasonable in the 
relations of employer and employee, which he believes to exist in a democratic 
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society such as Australia, has been made the basis of legal rulings which, little 
by little, have narrowed the field in which breaches of the industrial peace can 
take place. In this volume he deals with the recent history of the basic wage and 
shows how the actual wages of different grades of workers, in industries working 
under widely different conditions, are derived from it. Conditions in the pastoral 
industries, in coal-mining, and in industries still subject to sweating (notably 
clothing, textiles and boots and shoes) are studied in detail. In the pastoral 
industries the Court has achieved a high degree of success, despite obvious 
complicating factors: that much of the work is difficult to classify or to subject 
to any kind of inspection; that many of the workers are migratory; and that 
conditions are, inevitably, far from uniform. It has achieved this success, 
Mr Foenander argues, because of the willingness of the parties concerned to 
subject themselves to the Court’s jurisdiction. In coal-mining, little has been 
achieved owing, in large degree, to the survival of a belief in direct action. And, 
in the sweated industries, the Court has been defeated by the ignorance and 
apathy of the workers. In other words, the system has been effective only so far 
as it has had the active, and intelligent, support of the parties concerned. 
Mr Foenander also shows, with a wealth of illustrations, how the Court in 
essaying its primary function of maintaining the industrial peace has become a 
major instrument of economic control. For example, in describing the Court’s 
enquiry into the basic wage in 1937, he brings out the point that members of the 
Court were concerned about the danger of an excessive expansion of business 
and had in mind the desirability of stimulating expenditure on consumption 
goods and of curbing fresh investment when fixing the wage rate. As an ex- 
ponent of the ideas which have animated the members of the Commonwealth 
Court Mr Foenander is admirably clear and forceful. But he writes as an 
enthusiast, and his enthusiasm at times rather overruns itself. He is so pre- 
occupied with advocacy that he does not attempt seriously to assess just how far 
the Court’s serious study of conditions and its promulgation of awards has, in 
fact, reduced the inefficiency due to industrial unrest. He contents himself with 
siving some statistics of the number of disputes, of the workers involved and of 
time lost, which force the reader to accept his argument only with many 
reservations. Js W. DAvIDSON 


St Fohn’s College, Cambridge 
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